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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
—~>———_ 

With the “Sructatror” of Saturday, April 27th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—=f———— 
HE expedition to Chitral from Peshawur advances slowly 
but steadily. The Swat river was crossed on Sunday 
without loss; the engineers complete the road as fast as 
the brigades move on, thus immensely facilitating communi- 
cations with the rear; and the Pathans shrink back before 
the corps of Guides, a force which acts as a sort of permanent 
forlorn hope. The next pass to be assailed is 12,000 ft. high, 
and it is supposed that Umra Khan, who has recalled his 
followers from the siege of Dr. Robertson in Chitral, and has 
summoned every tribe with which he has influence, will make 
his final stand there, or at a pass a few miles further on. 
The point of interest, however, is not his plan, but the 
temper of his followers, who as yet have hardly displayed the 
dare-devil quality which is certainly inthem. At the same time, 
Colonel Kelly, in command at Gilghit, the furthest frontier- 
station in Cashmere, is rushing towards Chitral to carry aid 
to Dr. Robertson. Once baffled by the heavy snow on the 
Shandar Pass, 12,000 ft. high, he has succeeded at the second 
effort in forcing his way, and is reported to have even carried 
his guns with him, a wonderful feat of pluck and per- 
severance. He will arrive before General Low, and with 
Dr. Robertson’s force may make an important diversion 
in rear of Umra Khan. There is evidently some agitation 
among the Pathan tribes, which the Government does not 
dwell on in telegrams, for a fourth brigade has been ordered 
forward from Rawul Pindee to act asa reserve. There are 
now, therefore, seventeen thousand troops on the line of march, 
a force which is in India a considerable one, nearly four times 
the army under Wellington at Assaye. 


The Times of Friday published a long letter from Lord 
Roberts arguing that we ought to keep Chitral, and assert 
what is practically sovereignty over all the Pathan tribes 
between India and the Hindoo Koosh. That will, he main- 
tains, benefit those tribes, retain in our hands a strategical 
point of importance, and prevent the Pathans from joining 
the Russians when they invade India. General Neville 
Chamberlain, an officer of the first repute and much greater 
local experience than General Roberts, deprecates this policy, 
maintaining that the Pathan clansmen will be irritated by 
our invasion, and will, if we remain, only be kept quiet by a 
strong garrison, which ‘will impair our resources both 








way, but the strain on India will be only increased. 


The Central News Agency, usually well informed about 
Japan, states that the Japanese terms of peace are now known 
at Pekin. They include the payment of an indemnity 
(amount not settled, but not less than £50,000,000 sterling), 
the independence of Corea, the cession in full sovereignty of 
the Liau-tung Peninsula, including the great arsenal, Port 
Arthur, and the surrender of the island of Formosa, which 
contains fourteen thousand square miles and probably three 
millions of people. Moreover, they demand that China shall 
allow foreigners to import machinery and set up factories, and 
shall open the Yangtse-kiang, the Siang, the Canton River, the 
Shanghai River, and the Woosung Canal, to the steamers of 
all nations. This demand, which opens up trade with two 
hundred millions of people, has greatly moved London, 
and will, it is believed, induce Europe to abstain from 
interference. The Germans, indeed, say that Japan has 
demanded that import-duties shall be calculated on “their 
original cost,” and that this in practice involves Protection 
for goods from Japan, where original cost is so low; but that 
contention could not be maintained. It would be fatal to 
every ad valorem duty in the world. It is probable that this 
sketch of the terms is substantially accurate; and if so, 
Europe has no ground for offence, though they are much 
more severe than the Times appears to imagine. The cession 
of the Isle of Wight and Hurst Castle to France would not 
be exactly a “ cession of a small corner of outlying territory.” 
Still, Japan is acting within the limits recognised by 
European diplomacy as endurable after a successful war. 


The Standard translates from the Pesther Lloyd the five 
Articles of War issued in Japan in 1868, shortly after the 
accession of the present Mikado. Their tone is almost 
exactly that of the German Emperor. The Japanese soldier 
is exhorted to loyalty, though “it is as difficult as the ascent 
of a high mountain; ” is warned that an order from a superior 
is an order from Myself; and is commanded to be brave not 
with brutal bravery, but with the bravery which neither 
underrates nor fears the enemy. Soldiers must be “honest,” 
a word which is intended from the context to cover truthful- 
ness; and must “be simple, not vain, and morally as pure as 
one untouched by an infectious disease.” The Articles are 
remarkable in their unhesitating demand not only for devotion 
in the field, but for devotion in character, and no doubt have 
contributed to the perfect discipline of the Japanese Army. 
They are less remarkable, however, than the fact that this 
discipline was maintained unswervingly for twenty-five years, 
before the men who govern Japan considered their Army | 
ready for its great enterprise. 


On Monday the late Speaker, Mr. Peel, announced his 
resignation of the Chair with the eloquence and good taste 
which is habitual with him. No man living knows so well 
how to be calm, stately, solemn, without being in the least 
ridiculous. He has to perfection the art of being dignified 
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and yet not pompous. The last words spoken by Mr. Peel to 
his “ brother-Members and comrades” were of special interest : 
—“I would fain hope that by the co-operation of all its 
Members this House may continue to be a pattern and a 
model to foreign nations, and to those great peoples who 
have left our shores and have carried our blood, our race, 
our language, our institutions, and our habits of thought to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. I would fain indulge in the 
belief and the hope; and as I speak with the traditions of 
this House and its glorious memories crowding on my mind, 
that hope and that belief become stronger and more empha- 
sised, though with both hope and belief I would couple the 
earnest but humble prayer that this House may have 
centuries of honour, of dignity, of usefulness before it; and 
that it may continue to hold not a prominent only, but a first 
and foremost position among the legislative assemblies of the 
world.” 


On Tuesday Sir William Harcourt, while moving the usual 
resolutions giving the thanks of the House to the Speaker, 
and praying the Queen to show him some signal mark of her 
favour, laid down what was expected of a Speaker. “We 
expect dignity and authority tempered by urbanity and kind- 
ness; we look for firmness to control and persuasiveness to 
counsel; we demand promptitude of decision and justness of 
judgment; tact, patience, and firmness; a natural superiority 
combined with an inbred courtesy, so as to give by his own 
bearing an example and a model to those over whom he pre- 
sides; an impartial mind, a tolerant temper, a reconciling 
disposition accessible to all in-public and private as a kind 
and a prudent counsellor. These are high and they are exacting 
demands, and in you, Sir, we have found them all fulfilled.” 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain spoke in a similar strain, 
and Mr. Justin McCarthy and Mr. John Redmond, repre- 
senting the Irish parties, were equally cordial. The Speaker 
then shortly thanked the House, and the motions were carried 
without any dissentient voice. The whole scene was most im- 
pressive, not only from the dignity of the epeeches, but from 
their obvious sincerity and the reality of the feeling aroused 
throughout the House. 


The last act in the drama of the Speakership took place on 
Wednesday. At 12 o’clock the Mace entered the House and 
was deposited below the table, all the Members standing un- 
covered, and the Chair remaining vacant. The Olerk of the 
House then pointed without speaking to Sir W. Harcourt, 
who at once announced that the Queen had given leave to the 
House to elect a new Speaker. Thereupon the Clerk pointed 
to Mr. Whitbread, who rose to propose the election of Mr. 
Gully. After regretting that the selection of the majority 
was to be questioned, he declared that Mr. Gully’s nine years 
of Parliament gave him sufficient experience. Was it going 

‘to be urged that Mr. Gully did not belong to the landed 
interest, and was a lawyer? In 1801, a lawyer was elected. 
Mr. Birrell seconded the motion. Thereupon Sir John Mowbray 
proposed Sir Matthew White Ridley. “He would not say 
that he had an acre anywhere.” Mr. Wharton seconded the 
proposal. Mr. Balfour in a speech which must have been 
very disagreeable to make, but which we hold it was his duty 
to make under the circumstances, protested against the choice 
of Mr. Gully. He did not possess sufficient experience of the 
House. Sir William Harcourt answered by abusing the 
Unionists for not having accepted Mr. Courtney. When, 
however, asked why the Goyernment had not solved all 
difficulties by allowing Mr. Campbell-Bannerman to be 
nominated, he failed to find any adequate excuse. The result 
of the voting was :— 


Mr. Gully... “ee ise vee ua oe woe §=285 
Sir Matthew White Ridley... che ove eee 274 
Majority .. oe «ll 


We have dealt elsewhere with the subject of the Speakership, 
and will only say here that now Mr. Gully is in the Chair the 
sooner the whole House comes to regard him as an ideal 
Speaker the better. Implicit confidence in the Speaker is the 
chief thing needed to make a successful Speaker. 


On Monday, after the Speaker had announced his intended 
resignation, the Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced the 
new edition of his Local Veto Bill. Under this Bill, a requisi- 
tion for putting in force the popular veto on public-houses 








electors. Then the poll will be taken by the Local Authority 
the Town Council, the Parish Council, or whatever pas 
the authority in the particular district. The demand may be 
for a poll to enforce either a prohibitory resolution or a 
limitation of public-houses. For a prohibitory resolution a 
majority of two-thirds of the persons voting is essential] - but 
the resolution, if carried, does not come into force till the 
general annual licensing meeting which occurs next after 
the expiration of three years from the commencement of the 
Act. Thus it is intended that the licensees shall have prac. 
tically a four years’ notice to enable them to wind up their 
business, and no compensation will then be granted. If the 
poll is to be taken on a limiting resolution (the new feature 
of this Bill), it may be carried by a simple majority, ang 
without a two-thirds vote, and limitation is to mean a reduction 
of the number of licenses granted by one-fourth at least,— 
by more if the Licensing Magistrates so decide. The modus 
operandi will be very difficult to apply. After the passage of 
a limiting resolution, all the licenses are to be dealt with as 
perfectly new licenses, and the licensing authorities may 
grant the new licenses just where they please without regard. 
to former claims,—might, for instance, if they chose, grant 
licenses to those who had inferior claims, and refuse them to 
those with the highest claims, if the situations of the houses 
of the former were more suitable than those of the latter. 


It was on this extraordinary provision that the criticisms 
of Sir Edward Clarke and Mr. Goschen chiefly turned :—* On 
what principle,” said Mr. Goschen, “ are the Licensing Justices 
to proceed? There is to be a clean sheet, and they are to 
make the choice of five to be eliminated out of the twenty, 
without Parliament having given them even the direction 
which they gave to the Irish Land Sub-Commissioners. Can 
hon. Members not imagine the canvassing and jobbery, the 
filchings, the manwuvring, and the by-ways that are to be 
employed in order to determine which five out of the twenty 
are to goP On what principle are they to be abolished ? Will 
not the charge be against the Justices that you have abolished 
three Radical houses and only two Conservative? That you 
have sanctioned the ‘ Royal Oak,’ and taken away the license 
from the ‘Plantagenet Arms.’ Take a parish where there 
are twenty public-houses distributed over the whole area. Are 
they to inconvenience the east or the west, the centre, the 
north or the south? But that is notall. It is not simply a 
choice of suppressing the licenses. You are actually going to 
take away the means of livelihood without compensation of 
one-quarter of the public-houses, and to increase the value of 
the remainder. Is that a reasonable proposal, or one that 
will hold water for a single moment?” There was, however, 
no division on the first reading of the Bill. The Opposition, 
who certainly cannot be said to have shown any disposition 
to obstruct the Government this Session, acquiesced in the 
excellent practice of not treating the introduction of a Govern. 
ment Bill as the right time for a serious struggle. We can 
hardly believe that this remarkable Bill will ever reach a 
second reading. Like those whom the gods love, it will 
probably die young. 


Yesterday week Mr. Dalziel proposed a resolution in the 
House of Commons for taking a second ballot whenever, at 
an ¢lection, the candidate who stood first on the list had not 
received an absolute majority of the votes recorded. Inother 
words, the candidate who stood lowest would retire, and a second 
choice would be given to the voters between the candidates 
who remained. The motion was discussed, the Government 
declining to make it a question on which the Cabinet proposed 
to guide the opinion of the House, though Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
expressed himself as personally favourable to the resolution, 
on the ground apparently that it is the accepted method on the 
Continent. On the other hand, it was objected that while it 
delays the final judgment of the people in a certain number 
of constituencies, and so breaks the force of the impression 
produced by a General Election, it will give rise to a good deal 
of intriguing between the different parties as to the terms on 
which the adherent of one group would promise his support 
(in case of his own candidate’s failure) to the candidate of 
another group, and that there is no advantage to be gained at 
all proportionate to the disadvantage of such an increase 
of the complexities of an election. With this view we entirely 
agree. Nobody held that it could practically affect more 
than from six to twelve elections out of six hundred and 
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a d it is not at all clear that those which it did 
eho ad be affected for the better. In any representative 


1 
rseom simplicity and rapidity of effect is half the battle. 





The Deanery of Ripon has been conferred on the Hon. W. 
H Fremantle, Canon of Canterbory,—an ultra Broad Church- 

es whose theology is as hazy and uncertain as that of the 
inte Dean of Westminster, to say the least. We cannot say 
that we like to see the “ dissipation of energy ” with which the 
advance of comprehensive sentiment in the English Church 
without any kernel of strong and distinct belief in revealed 
religion, threatens us. Canon Fremantle is a kindly and 
cultivated man of extremely large religious sympathies, but 
we very much doubt from his published writings whether 
he represents any clearly marked Christian theology at all. 
The Church will not be a great power unless it holds firmly 
by a distinct creed, and teaches what it believes to be the 


revealed will of God. 


The growing disposition among the Tories to believe that 
they lose more than they gain by their compact with the 
Liberal Unionists is the worst political omen of the moment. 
In the first place, it is an omen of retrograde policy, which 
would hamper gravely the action of the most brilliant of 
their leaders, Mr. Balfour. In the next place, it is a favour- 
able omen for the Irish Nationalists, who had almost begun 
to despair of achieving a separate Parliament for Ireland, 
but who certainly might achieve it, if the Gladstonians 
carry the next General Election. And that, in our opinion, 
depends, and depends entirely, on the firm maintenance 
of that great alliance between the Liberal Unionists and 
the progressive Conservatives, of which Mr. Chamberlain 
is,as we have maintained in another column, the keystone. 
For the present, however, the Tory party are fretting at 
the conditions of that alliance, and are in the mood to 
throw away the sure promise of a great victory, simply 
because it implies the surrender of dreams like renewed 
Protection, and demands forbearance with one of the most 
powerful and patriotic of their allies, without whose help the 
victory cannot by any possibility be secured. 


The Government of France has been the first to adopt a 
plan for granting a State pension to aged workpeople. A 
scheme was adopted by the Chamber on Tuesday, under 
which a pension will be granted to workmen who have sub- 
scribed for ten years to Benefit Societies, raising their allow- 
ances to a maximum of 365fr.a year. This is considered 
the alimentary minimum below which it is useless to allow 
pensions, The Socialists resisted, maintaining that all 
labourers were entitled to help in old age, and not merely 
such labourers as had subscribed to Friendly Societies; but 
ultimately they gave way, and the Bill was allowed to pass 
withouta division. The credit voted was only £80,000 a year, 
which must be below the liability incurred, and the Socialists 
are in glee at what they consider the admission of their 
principle. Apart from the figures, which we profoundly dis- 
trust, the vote seems to us a denial of the Socialist principle, 
a grant of aid not according to men’s needs, but according to 
their merits in saving money. The vote however, like many 
others, indicates the direction in which the principle of a 
redistribution of wealth will ultimately be applied. It is that 
of regarding worn-out workmen as soldiers of the community. 


The week has been marked by the extradition of Jabez 
Balfour, who started for Southampton from Buenos Ayres, 
on board the ‘Tartar Prince,’ on Wednesday. Up to 
the last moment, efforts were made to detain him, the 
Jadge of the Criminal Court in Salta sending his officers on 
board the ‘ Tartar Prince,’ with orders for his arrest to answer 
certain local charges. The National Government of the 
Argentine Republic, however, intervened, released the prisoner 
by force, and allowed the ‘Tartar Prince’ to depart with the 
great defaulter on board. The precedent is considered most 
‘mportant, as the whole world may now be considered closed 
to persons charged with pecun‘ary offences on a grand scale, 
but we fear the lesson may be read also in another way. 
Jabez Balfour is considered a great criminal, and the Foreign 
Office hag applied pressure of the sharpest kind; but never- 
theless it has taken months, and an expenditure of thousands, 
to obtain his surrender. What is wanted to deter intending 
defaulters, is a rapid and cheap process of arrest; and even 








that, as we have argued elsewhere, may only drive them to 
more scientific methods of stealing or to suicide. Still, if it is 
good that fraud should be punished, it must be good that any 
method of evading punishment should be cut off. 


Mr. James Theobald, formerly a Member for Essex, and a 
man of wealth, married in 1867 Mabel Laura Eaton, of 
Cheshire. He gave her £40,000, which on her death, intestate, 
in 1887, reverted to him, and was by him bequeathed to his 
second wife, a Miss Russell. When, however, this lady 
attempted to prove the will, Isaac Dunham, of Essex, 
a labourer, resisted, claiming the first Mrs. Theobald’s 
£40,000. His case was that Miss Eaton was his sister; that 
she had at sixteen married a man named Algar, whom she 
left; and that when she married Mr. Theobald, Algar was 
alive. Consequently, she being Mrs. Algar, the £40,000 
belonged to her family, and did not revert to Mr. Theobald. 
A quantity of evidence was produced in support of this story, 
showing that Laura Eaton had been Laura Dunham, had been 
educated at Mr. Theobald’s expense, and had in private 
always recognised her mother and brother, whom, like Mr. 
Hardy’s heroine in “ The Hand of Ethelberta,” she employed 
as servants. Strange as this part of the story was, there 
seems no reason to believe that it was manufactured ; 
but the case of the Dunhams broke down at another point. 
They had no proof whatever that Laura Daonham married 
Algar, and no evidence that he was alive when the marriage 
to Mr. Theobald took place. They thought they had perhaps, 
but the man they gave evidence about, one Alger, was a different 
person, who could not write, whereas Algar could. The exact 
truth of the romance will probably never be known, but the 
strong presumption is that the Dunhams’ story was substan- 
tially true, that Mrs. Theobald had not risked bigamy, but 
that, misled by a resemblance of names, they fancied she 
had. Anyhow, the tale is a new proof that the most daring 
novelist rarely describes incidents which cannot be paralleled 
from the narratives of actual life. Mr. Hardy’s story was 
considered ridiculously fanciful, yet though he knew nothing 
of the Theobalds, it was almost exactly true. Scarcely any 
novelist either would have dared to paint a labourer’s daughter 
riding well, reigning in a county circle, and keeping a diary of 
philosophic reflections; yet it is probable that Mrs. Theobald 
did all those things. 


The Lord Chancellor gave notice on Monday night, on 
behalf of the Prime Minister, that on an early date after 
Easter, Lord Rosebery would present a Bill to permit certain 
Colonial Judges to be made members of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. This notice has some importance 
in two perfectly different directions. In the first place, it is 
probably meant to indicate that Lord Rosebery has no inten- 
tion of retiring immediately in consequence of ill-health, as 
many of our journalists have conjectured. In the next place, 
it indicates the intention to pursue steadily that policy of 
making the distant Colonies feel that they belong to the 
Empire, and that their leading men may be recognised at 
home as well as by those who are afar off beyond the sea, 
which was manifested in Lord Rosebery’s appointment of 
the Bishop of Adelaide to the See of Bath and Wells, 
This policy may be either a very wise and sound or a 
very mischievous and dangerous one, according to the 
measure of judgment with which it is applied. If it encourages 
distinguished Colonists to think more of what will catch 
the attention of the authorities at home, than of what will 
benefit the immediate world in which they labour, it will 
do double harm by bringing second-rate men to England, 
where we could have found first-rate men amongst ourselves, 
and by fixing the attention of the more ambitious Colonists 
on a false ideal. On the other hand, if it really picks out the 
very best and most disinterested of our Colonial eminences, 
and adds to our resources for the choice of first-rate men 
with special knowledge of Colonial life and law, it may do 
pure good. There are two or three Judges in our Colonies 
who would immensely strengthen the Judivtial Committee of 
the Privy Council for the development of our Colonial juris- 
prudence. But they would want very careful selection. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Thursday, 105}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW SPEAKER. 


N Wednesday Mr. Gully became Speaker of the 
House of Commons. Though he is not our choice, 
and though we should have preferred Mr. Courtney as a 
man marked out by nature for presiding over a de- 
liberative Assembly, and failing him, Sir Matthew White 
Ridley, as a Member of very great experience, and 
endowed with an intimate knowledge of the temper and 
traditions of the House of Commons, it is possible that 
the new occupant of the Chair may be able to do and 
say all that is required of him. It is clear that he 
has many of the gifts that go to make up the ideal 
Speaker. In the first place, he is a man of stately 
appearance, and will look and act the part of Speaker 
to perfection. To the outside public this may seem 
but a minor qualification, but all who know the House 
of Commons from inside seem convinced that, to be 
a success, a Speaker must be an ornamental personage. 
The Speaker is the servant of the House, and the House, 
as a body corporate, seems as anxious to get a servant 
with a good appearance as any major-domo when he is 
selecting the footman who goes out with her ladyship’s 
carriage. The House of Lords, as far as we know, is 
never perturbed about the looks of the Chancellor; but 
then perhaps the Lords are like the Frenchman who, when 
scolded for a mésalliance, declared that he had blood 
enough for three. The House of Lords does not mind 
a Chancellor who drops his “ h’s”—it once had a Chan- 
cellor of that kind—because it feels its native stores of 
dignity and correct pronunciation are inexhaustible. The 
Commons, on the other hand, like to have a model in the 
Chair. Be that as it may, the fact remains that even the 
most strenuous Radical would be aghast at the notion of 
putting an insignificant man in the Chair. In yet another 
respect Mr. Gully comes up to the ideal standard prescribed 
for Speakers. He has a good voice and a considerable 
gift of ready eloquence. He is understood to possess 
the power of saying the right thing without twenty-four 
hours’ reflection. This is a necessary gift for the Speaker. 
Every now and again some perplexing question arises, in 
which the wounded vanity of individual Members and 
harsh recriminations as to matters of fact are mixed up with 
the interpretation of a highly technical code of procedure. 
On such occasions the House appeals to the Speaker as 
boys appeal to the head of the school or the captain of 
the eleven. He has to set matters straight by a few quiet 
words, which will act as a solvent for a quarrel in which 
there are no real merits, and where every one is more or 
less in the wrong. If a Speaker is not ready with his 
tongue, he will Jet the House boil over, instead of getting 
it off the boil, Another important qualification for the 
Speaker is that of general popularity. His should be 
a personality which men naturally find pleasant. The 
Speaker, in a word, should have charm, and should be 
able to make Members feel that they like him for himself, 
and without knowing exactly why. He should be a man 
about whom the phrase comes naturally, “I am sure 
you would like him if you knewhim.” All Mr. Gully’s 
friends seem to agree in ascribing to him this indefinite 
charm of friendliness. Some, indeed, declare that he 
possesses it in so high a degree that if he remains in the 
Chair for a year, the Opposition will be unable, and 
indeed unwilling, to carry out their threat of superseding 
him directly they get a majority of the House. 

But though Mr. Gully has a fine presence and a gift of 
easy eloquence, and naturally draws men to him, there 
are other and equally important gifts which he is with- 
out. He cannot be said to have a large and wide ex- 
perience of the House of Commons and its ways. It is 
true that he has been in the House nine years, and it is 
also true that this is ample time for gaining experience of the 
House, provided that a man makes use of his opportunities. 
But, by all accounts, Mr. Gully has never laid himself out 
to know the House of Commons. He is in no sort of 
sense a typical House of Commons man. So little of a 


House of Commons man is he, indeed, that, till within a 
week or so of his election, he was not known by sight 
either to the Leader of the Opposition or to Mr. Cham- 
This is conclusive proof that Mr. Gully has not 
imself with the House,—made it his 


berlain. 
hitherto identified 








home. Not to be known by the Leader of the Opposition 
ome. 0 cnown by the Leader of the O iti 
clearly argues Mr. Gully to have very little Patleeeee : 
experience. Here is what Mr. Balfour stated as to My 
Gully’s active Parliamentary record:—“He is wholly 
unknown to us in any capacity connected with the work 
of this House. He has never, so far as I am aware 
opened his lips in our debates; he has never, so far ag T 
know, served on a Private Bill Committee; he has never 
so far as I know, served on a Select Committee; he has 
never, so far as I know, attended on a Grand Committee.” 
That was, we believe, an overstatement, but it was ver 
near the truth, and as familiarity with the House sd 
all its moods and phases is of enormous importance to 
a Speaker, it is impossible to treat Mr. Gully’s election 
as an ideal choice. The House is like one of those 
tidal estuaries in which the currents and shoals are 
continually chopping and changing. The men who are 
perpetually on the water get, after many years of 
watching, a sort of instinct about the river, and know, 
as they say, every bubble on it. It is these men who are 
the safe pilots, not the occasional navigator, however well 
provided with charts and “directions.” No doubt, Mr. 
Gully is an able man, and will in time learn his river, but 
it is doubtful whether the instinctive feeling as to what 
the House means and wants can be got up at short notice, 
There is yet another quality which is indispensable for a 
Speaker,—the quality of authority. Whether Mr. Gully 
possesses this, and will be able to use it, we have no means 
of knowing, but we are sure that withont it a Speaker must 
fail. The Speaker should be a friend to every Member 
of the House, but should also be capable of exercising his 
authority, and of showing his supremacy in the clearest 
and most unmistakable manner. On occasion he should 
be able and willing to tell a Member to “come to heel” 
as if he were an insubordinate fox-terrier. A story told 
of Mr. Peel and Mr. Parnell will illustrate what we mean. 
On a certain occasion the Speaker had to call Mr. Parnell 
to order with some show of severity. After the incident, 
Mr. Parnell passed the Speaker’s Chair and said, apparently 
without specially meaning to be rude, “I think, Mr. 
Speaker, you were rather too hard on me just now.” 
“ How dare you, how dare you say that to me,” was the 
instant reply. This Olympian air may seem a little 
absurd outside the House, but we are certain that it 
must be maintained by any one who desires to preside 
wisely and well over the Commons. The Speaker must 
not allow the slightest criticism of this kind on his 
acts. He must be patient to hear every expostulation 
put to him in due form, but he must never tolerate any- 
thing which derogates from his dignity. Very possibly 
Mr. Gully has, or will be able to develop, this Olympian 
way of treating those who do not show the respectful 
consideration due to his great office. His sweetness of 
temper and general friendliness of disposition are no 
bars. The late Lord Bowen carried this honeyed tempera- 
ment almost too far, yet on the Bench, and when occasion 
offered, he could show himself the most terrific upholder 
of judicial dignity. They tell in the Temple how an old 
Oxford friend went to the station as High Sheriff to 
meet Lord Justice Bowen, who was going circuit. The 
unthinking, or perhaps slightly impudent, friend greeted 
the Judge hat on head, with an attempt to shake hands, 
and with a casual and a warm “How d’ye do, Bowen?” 
“You forget yourself, Sir. Take off your hat, and re- 
member that you are speaking to one of her Majesty’s 
Judges of Assize,” was the blow from the shoulder 
which answered the man who had opined that “Good 
old Bowen wouldn’t want any nonsense.” It is quite 
possible, then, that Mr. Gully may be as capable as 
Mr. Peel of making the individual Member know his 
place if he presumes to treat the Speaker with any lack 
of decorum. But though the Speaker must have the 
gift of authority, he should of course never overdo his 
authoritativeness. To the House as a whole he should 
always play the part of the trusted servant, never of the 
master. The Members in the aggregate are his masters. 
The Speaker who forgets this, or fails to act upon it, 
is certain to come to grief. Mr. Peel never forgot 
it. He made the individual Member acknowledge his 
authority, but he in turn never forgot to acknowledge 
most clearly and implicitly the authority of the House. 
Hence, while the Members obeyed Mr. Peel, they felt that 
he was all the time their loyal servant. This sounds like 
a metaphysical subtlety, a mere matter of form; but 1! 1s 
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ter of substance. It is the men who are able to 


a mat : ; ; 
this impression of rule through service, who 
bells fe the House of Commons, Mr. Peel 


showed word and deed that the House was 
— and he but its humble servant. 

The last of the qualities required by a Speaker which 
we have space to enumerate, is that of imagination. We 
doubt if any Speaker could succeed who had not imagina- 
tion, because without it he could not assume that double 
attitude of master and servant which we have just 
described, but which, nevertheless, must be assumed by a 
successful Speaker. The Speaker must be able, as it were, 
to call into existence in his mind the Genius of the 
House of Commons, and to feel that to some extent the 

irit of the aggregate of the Members is incarnate in 
him. If he is the prosaic man who says “ Stuff!” when 
he is asked to look upon himself as the House of Commons 

ersonified, he will not make a good Speaker. He will be 
unable to protect in his person the dignity of the august 
body over which he presides. He will not like to treat 
attacks upon himself as attacks on the dignity of the House, 
and soattacks which must be punished, however trivial and 
absurd. He will want to pass over remarks like that made 
by Me. Parnell with silence and indifference. He will 
be treating impertinents with a forgiving air when he 
ought to be gravely declaring that the House has been 
insulted in the person of its humble servant. Fortunately, 
the gift of an imagination sufficient for this purpose is 
not very rare, and it is therefore by no means improbable 
that Mr. Gully possesses it. Besides, the wig and robes, 
the mace, and the train-bearers, enormously help its 
development and stimulate its growth. Time, and time 
only, can show whether Mr. Gully has authority and 
imagination. If he has, the lack of experience and the 
want of knowledge of the House may not matter so much 
as one would expect. Let us hope they will not. Now 
that he is Speaker, we most earnestly hope that he will 
receive the maximum of support from all sides of the 
House. He is fortunate in having Mr. Balfour as Leader 
of the Opposition. He is the most loyal of mankind, and 
may be trusted to do nothing to embarrass Mr. Gully, or 
to show that the House made a bad choice in choosing 
him as Speaker. 





SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT’S NEW VETO BILL. 


HE conduct-of the Government in dealing with the 
liquor trade, is, to us, something of a puzzle. It is 

quite clear that they are not actuated by the horror of 
alcohol, which with many teetotalers rises to the height 
of a moral passion; for—not to mention that they all 
drink wine—they could never, if they entertained teetotal 
feelings, have exempted Ireland from the operation of the 
Bill. Irishmen not only drink as much as Englishmen, 
but prefer for their drinking whisky, which is alcohol in 
its most concentrated, and therefore most injurious, form. 
To suppose that the Cabinet would encourage a practice 
which they thought almost criminal, in order to secure 
votes, is to accuse them of a reckless contempt for political 
morals and decency which we at least should be reluctant 
to lay to their charge. Yet it is very hard to believe 
that a group of men of the world, who must understand 
Eagland pretty well, can believe that this Veto Bill will 
promote temperance, or excite any genuine enthusiasm 
among the majority of the people. The Bill will not pro- 
mote temperance at all, for under it, any one who wants 
alcohol will obtain it cheaper and better than before. The 
Bill allows 10 per cent. of the inhabitants of a parish to 
demand a poll on the question whether there shall be 
total prohibition, or a reduction in the number of alcohol- 
sellers to the extent of one-fourth. The latter course, 
which it is imagined by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will be the more usual course, will have no effect 
whatever, except the ruin of a large number of the smaller 
publicans, The remaining three-fourths will sell more 
liquor and make more profit, but the drinking will go on 
just as before. The fancy that men who want drink will 
hesitate to get it because the shop where it is sold is a 
few yards further off, is a fancy merely, and a fancy, too, 
opposed to the central argument of the whole agitation. 
It the desire for drink is not a veritable passion, irresis- 
tible by mere reason, that agitation has no meaning, but if 
it is a passion, no reduction in the number of houses will 
make any substantial difference. If there were only 





one drinking-house in the Strand, its owner would of 
course be compelled to enlarge his premises, but that 
done, he would sell precisely the quantity sold by 
the whole of his extinguished rivals. Sir William 
Harcourt says the habit of drinking is “the creation 
of the law;” but he must be aware that that is 
nonsense, The habit of drinking in excess is the result of 
the natural desire of men to escape, in a certain degree, 
from depressing influences ; and they gratify it in Europe 
by taking stimulants, and in Asia by taking sedatives. 
The law neither creates nor seriously modifies the desire, 
as we can prove by a single illustration. The law does 
not in any way whatever interfere with drinking among 
the well-to-do, who can get what they want in their own 
houses and clubs; yet among the well-to-do drinking in 
excess is dying out. On the other hand, if the parish 
votes for total prohibition, the drinkers who, on the 
hypothesis of the Bill, will be only one-third of the whole, 
will be compelled, if the parish is large, to drink either in 
clubs or in their own houses—that is, to buy liquor by 
friendly combinations, such as used to exist everywhere 
for the purchase of meat, or through clubs, thus obtaining 
all the advantage of wholesale purchase from more re- 
putable sellers. There will be confusion and annoyance 
for a moment, and many hearty curses directed against 
the Government, but in a week or two all arrangements 
will have been made, and drinking will go on exactly as 
before. We do not say, as our Tory contemporaries do, that 
it will be worse, for we see no reason for that conclusion, 
but there will be no improvement. All that will be 
changed will be that a great many licensed tradesmen will 
be paupers, and that Englishmen will have lost their 
liberty to settle their own diet without the interference 
of their neighbours. 

We are not arguing, be it understood, that the use of 
alcohol cannot be abolished by law. It can be abolished 
by law, if the people are prepared to make its manufacture 
or sale penal offences. Very few people are prepared to 
go to prison for the sake of getting a drink, and probably 
no one would face both imprisonment and ruin for the 
sake of the profit on liquor-selling. If the community is 
sufficiently in earnest to pass such laws, we believe that 
after an insurrection or two they would be obeyed, and 
that so long as they subsisted, the habit of drinking would 
become as rare in England as it is in Nejd, where a 
man who sold liquor would be summarily put to death 
with the approval of all around him. All we contend is 
that, short of prohibition by penal laws, no measure for 
regulating sale will have any serious effect, and that con- 
sequently the Bill introduced on Monday will not do any 
good from the Temperance point of view, sufficient to 
justify the interference which it sanctions with ordinary 
human liberty. The white races all desire alcohol, and so 
long as they can get it without directly penal consequences, 
they will get it. We say nothing of their desire for oppor- 
tunities of meeting or of converse, or of the fierce craving 
to be free for part of the day from the annoyances 
of dull and crowded houses, for we entirely admit 
with the teetotalers that those necessities could be 
fairly met if only the people chose, by a multipli- 
cation of coffee-shops, or the creation, as in Italy, 
of really cheap and popular restaurants and smoking- 
rooms. But we assert that nothing short of the total 
prohibition of alcohol will prevent its sale, and that the 
moment the Act is thoroughly understood, it will,as an 
Act establishing local prehibition, become inoperative. 
Scarcely a parish in England will adopt it, and any one 
which does, will drive some of its ablest and best workers 
into the nearest parish that is free. The people are 
not hostile to alcohol,as Sir William Harcourt imagines, 
but only a small section of them who are allowed their 
own way at elections, just as anti-vaccination fanatics are 
allowed their own way, but who, the moment they come to 
act, will be overpowered by the aroused majority. In 
other words, we do not believe that the Bill will, from the 
point of view of its promoters, do any good whatever. 

In any other point of view, it is a most unjust Bill. It 
permits a majority of the electors of a parish, at their 
own discretion, to ruin traders who are licensed by the 
State. There is no hint of compensation in the Bill, and 
no distinction made bétween the decent sellers of liquor 
to those who ask for it, and the men who allow all kinds of 
disorder in their houses in order to promote quick sale. 





The decent and indecent publicans alike, or one-fourth of 
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them, are simply ruined without reason assigned. Sir W. 
Lawson and his friends of course assign a reason,— 
namely, that a publican is a wicked person who, for mere 
gain, sells to his neighbours drugs which, if swallowed, 
cause their ruin; but the Government puts forward no 
plea of that kind. On the contrary, it allows liquor to be 
sold in Ireland as before. It also allows liquor to be sold 
wholesale as before. It also allows a drinking parish to 
have as many drink-shops as it pleases. All it does 
is to allow that, in a parish where drinking is so rare 
that three-fourths of the population hate it, they 
shall be enabled to ruin the licensed dealers at will. 
That seems to us, we confess, an outrageous oppres- 
sion. Even if the whole country had been converted 
suddenly to the Mahommedan view of alcohol, the 
dealers being licensed by the State would be entitled to 
compensation from the State, just as the slave-holders 
were when Englishmen discovered that slavery was a great 
crime; and matters being as they are, to refuse that com- 
pensation is as much pillage as it would be to repudiate 
the payment of interest on the Debt. The Government 
actually recognises formally that liquor-dealing is an honest 
trade, and then allows a majority to ruin liquor-dealers. 
They may as well license pawnbrokers or jewellers, and 
then allow a majority of electors to sack their shops. 

As to the special feature -f the new Bill, the method 
by which the majority—a bare majority—are to reduce 
the drinking-shops by 25 per cent., one hardly knows 
what to say, it seems at once so unjust and absurd. The 
majority having voted for the reduction, the Licensing 
Magistrates are to withdraw all licenses, and then 
restore 75 per cent. of them at their own discretion. 
They are not bound to consider the character of the 
licensee, or the history of his house, or the situation 
of his premises, but are to ruin the publicans they dis- 
like, and hand over to the publicans they approve a 
bonus in the shape of an additicnal profit of 25 per 
rent. A man may have half-ruined himsélf by efforts 
to keep thoroughly respectable, and then may be wholly 
ruined by the fiat of men who are not bound to assign a 
reason. The practical working of that ukase will be, as 
we all know, that all “ inns” frequented by the middle- 
class will receive the bonus, and all tied-houses in which 
great brewers and their shareholders are interested, and 
all the houses where police and publican are on excellent 
terms ; while the little houses frequented by the poor, and 
where the Radicalism of their frequenters is very blatant, 
and the noise perhaps is rather excessive, will be summarily 
swept away. We say “summarily,” because, though Sir 
William Harcourt talks of three years’ warning as if it 
were compensation, he knows perfectly well that a sentenced 
house of the kind will make no profit, that the Magistrates’ 
fiat will be accepted as proof that the house is distrusted, 
and that the respectable customers, those who actually 
pay their scores, will at once begin drifting away. That 
the world could well spare many of these little shops we 
are willing to admit, our ideal for the trade being few 
and exceedingly profitable houses—so few that a license 
should be a property which no sane liquor-seller would 
forfeit—but to license them, and then sweep them away, 
is confiscation and nothing else. If they are wicked 
places, confiscate them by all means; but in that case, 
what are we to think of Sir William Harcout, who 
legalises all those wicked places in Ireland, and pledges 
himself to legalise them in England too, if only a parish 
is drunken enough, or abandoned enough, or bribed 
enough, to wish for their retention ? 





LORD SALISBURY AND THE IRISH CHURCH. 


i SALISBURY’S letter to Monday’s Times was a 

final and most consummate answer to a very unin- 
telligent reproach. Two Cabinet Ministers and the 
Solicitor-General had all been foolish enough to indulge 
in a taunt which it was extremely injudicious, and indeed 
almost shameless, for them to use. They said that Lord 
Salisbury was responsible for the Disestablishment of the 
Trish Church, because in the last instance he had voted 
for it rather than raise the great constitutional question 
involved in denying to the nation the right to judge for 
itself what it ought to do, and what, in spite of the 
most explicit advice tendered to it by Lord Salisbury and 
his colleagues in the House of Lords,it proceeded to do. 
In fact, Lord Salisbury had done all that in him lay to 











prevent the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, He 
had thrown out Mr. Gladstone’s Suspensory Bill in 1868 
and had stated his own determined disapprobation of the 
policy contemplated. Then Mr. Gladstone had appealed 
to the people, and the ple had returned a most’ 
decisive and overwhelmingly confident answer that 
Mr. Gladstone was in the right, and Lord Salisbury 
in the wrong. If, after receiving that answer, Lord’ 
Salisbury had again voted against Mr. Gladstone's policy, 
it would have been equivalent to saying that the nation 
had no right to reverse a decision of the House of Lords 
till it had first extinguished the House of Lords itself; in 
other words, had carried a great constitutional revolution, 
Now this is the precise position which Sir William Har. 
court and his colleagues have just been arguing that 
the House of Lords ought not to take up, and have no 
constitutional excuse for taking up. They have said that 
the House of Lords has only a provisional veto on legislative 
measures, that when the House of Commons really repre. 
sents clearly national opinion, the House of Lords ought 
to defer to the House of Commons, as a merely advisory 
authority defers to the ultimately responsible authority, 
Lord Salisbury agrees’ with that opinion. He does not 
think that the House of Lords has the right to interpret 
the conscience of the nation as the House of Commons 
claims to interpret it. The Lords are not representa- 
tive of the nation, or not in the same sense. They are 
only more or less authoritative advisers, who ought to 
be consulted before the nation makes up its mind, but 
who have no claim to say that this or that is its true 
mind. Weall of us have to deal with cases in which 
it is a matter of duty for the person who has to take a 
great and momentous resolve, to listen, and to listen care- 
fully, to what an elder friend has to say against what he 
is contemplating, but in which it is yet a matter of duty for 
him in the end to decide for himself even m direct oppo- 
sition, if so it must be, to that advice. That was precisely 
Lord Salisbury’s position in relation to the Irish Church. 
He earnestly disapproved its Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment. He insisted that his disapproval and that of 
his colleagues in the House of Lords should be deliberately 
considered by the people. But he did not think that he had 
any final right, and did not claim any right, to overrule the 
resolve of the nation after that resolve had been deliberately 
declared, with the unfavourable judgment of the House of 
Lords put plainly before it. Under such circumstances, 
it is not only childish but captious in Sir William 
Harcourt and his colleagues to pretend that Lord 
Salisbury’s vote in favour of the Irish Church Dis- 
establishment ought to be taken as committing him to 
any policy of the sume kind in future, when the nation 
has not given any such clear and final judgment. What 
he did say was that he had not the constitutional right to 
reverse the nation’s judgment on a matter of this kind, 
though he had the right to delay it till that judg- 
ment had been clearly and firmly pronounced. In the 
present case, there is no evidence at all that the judg- 
ment has been formed. Assuredly it has not been 
clearly and firmly pronounced. On the contrary, the 
appeal to the country was not an appeal on one clear 
issue, but on a great number of very different issues. 
The decision when given was so hesitating as to be in- 
determinate. All that can be said is that, taking 
everything into account, there was a slight majority in 
favour of the party which proposed, amongst many other 
equally important, and some even more important, changes, 
to disestablish the Church in Wales and Monmouthshire. 
It is impossible to call that a clear and firm decision. It 
is, on the contrary, a very dubious and hesitating 
decision, and there is nothing at all to show that 
it is a decision that would have been taken at all 
if the Church question had been disentangled from 
a number of other questions by which it was con- 
fusel. The truth is, that we need more and more 
the power of asking the nation single and clear ques- 
tions as to the policy for which it wishes. We ought 
to have something like the Swiss Referendum,—where £0 
many issues are raised at once, and majorities are so small 
and the pendulum of public opinion swings so indecisively. 
Even the Ministers themselves would hesitate to say that 
a Dissolution on the Church question taken alone, if 
Home-rule were not at issue, if the Temperance question 
were not at issue, if various heated Labour questions weré 
not at issue, would result in a triumph for the Government. 
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tremely probable that it would result in a great 
defeat, and no candid Gladstonian would deny that such 
a defeat is quite on the cards. That being the case, 
who is the true representative of the democracy, the 
Government which deliberately desires not to put a clear 
and single uestion, or Lord Salisbury and the Opposition 
who say, ‘If this is the final decision of the democracy, 
we submit; but we have no proof that it is. We have 
very strong reasons for thinking that it is not, and till we 
have clear evidence that we are wrong, we propose to post- 
the Bill. ; 

Perord Salisbury says, and says truly, that in 1868 the 
‘decision of the country as to Trish Disestablishment was dis 
tinctly given not only in the United Kingdom, but in all the 
chief sections of the United Kingdom, in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. That is perfectly true ; but on such a point of 
licy as the Disestablishment of a Church, we do not 
think that we ought to require distinct evidence that the 
separate sections of the nation all separately concur. 
When the question is of the reversal of a policy which, 
like the policy of Union, virtually involves a treaty 
between the two islands, it is fair to insist that both 
rties to the treaty shall separately assent to the abolition 
of that treaty; but a Church question is not founded on 
any treaty, and we do not think it a truly Unionist policy 
in any other matter, however important, to interrogate 
separately the various sections of a great national whole. 
In the case of the Welsh Church, to consider that Wales 
has a right to a separate hearing, would be like conceding 
that on the same question the Yorkshire Church, or 
the Eastern Counties Church, or the Lancashire Church, 
has a right to a separate hearing ; and that clearly involves 
the dissolution of the United Kingdom into any number 
of isolated fragments. Lord Salisbury does not, we sup- 
pose, mean to suggest that we should count the votes in 
all the’separate fragments of the country which have any 
retension to a separate entity, but only that we should 
fon a clear and definite decision on the whole by which 
the will of the nation may be safely inferred. That Lord 
Salisbury should have been obliged to impress on the 
Gladstonian party the doctrine that a Tory statesman 
may be justified in waiving even a very deep political con- 
viction of his own to that of the nation when clearly ex- 
pressed, is one of the strongest evidences of the anomalous 
captiousness of modern party feeling, that we have ever 
encountered, or should have supposed that by any possi- 
bility we could have encountered even at the present time, 


It is ex 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S POSITION. 


:y hardly seems to be understood by some of the Con- 
servative Members what it is that pertains to the 
position of allies. Lord Teynham, for instance, writing 
to Tuesday’s Times, speaks “with indignation and 
alarm” of the vote which Mr. Chamberlain gave on the 
second reading of the Welsh Church Disestablishment 
Bill, and of the effect which that vote may have had in 
inducing one other Liberal Unionist to vote for the second 
reading of the Bill, and fifteen more to abstain from 
giving their vote at all. “Surely it is intolerable,” says 
Lord Teynham, “that while one of the leaders of the 
Liberal Unionist party in the House of Lords was the 
principal person who signed the important letter recently 
addressed to you on the subject of Church Defence, and 
that while the Liberal Unionist Whip in the House 
of Commons should be also a prominent member of 
the Church party in that House, seventeen Members 
of the Liberal Unionist party, led by its most con- 
spicuous figure, should be indifferent or hostile.” That 
is like saying that because Italy has joined the 
Triple Alliance to protect any one of the three Powers 
which belong to it in case of an attack from out- 
side, it is intolerable that she should have been indif- 
ferent to an attempt of the Pope to compel Austria to 
drop the Civil Marriage Bill brought forward in the 
Hungarian Diet, and should not have exerted her whole 
power over the Vatican to prevent the Pope from pressing 
his resistance to that Bill. The reply would be that the 
Triple Alliance involved no stipulations as to the ecclesi- 
astical policy of Austria one way or the other; and so Mr. 
Cbamberlain’s proper reply to Lord Teynham’s indiguant 
protest would be that the alliance between the Liberal 
Unionists and the Conservatives was not eatered into for 
the purpose of Church defence, but for the purpose of 








preventing the relaxation or dissolution of the Union, 
and that Mr. Chamberlain is under no more obligation to 
the allies to abstain from voting for the Disestablish- 
ment of the Welsh Church, to which his own views 
have always been favourable, than Lord Teynham is 
to abstain from voting against the Irish Land Bill, 
which many Liberal Unionists (for example, Mr. T. 
W. Russell) substantially approve. Lord Teynham 
appears to think that there can be no political alliance 
which is not really equivalent to a genuine fusion 
between the two allied parties, though, if it were so, the 
whole policy of 1886 would have been impossible. What 
Mr. Chamberlain did in that year was to organise a: large 
number of heartily Liberal and often even Radical con- 
stituencies in the Midlands into a body determined to 
resist the concession of a separate Parliament to Ireland, 
or any step which seemed likely indirectly to lead to or 
promote that fatal concession. But nothing that was 
then done had any tendency at all to pledge these great 
constituencies in the Midlands to a general Conservative 
policy on Church questions or on any other issue not in 
some way connected with the weakening or relaxation 
of the Union. Nay, if there had been any condition of 
the kind, Mr, Chamberlain’s efforts must inevitably have 
failed, for every one knows that many of these Midland 
constituencies were Radical to the core, though they 
thought that their Radicalism no more involved giving 
a separate Parliament to Ireland than it involved 
giving a separate Foreign Office to Ireland or a separate 
dynasty. If Mr. Chamberlain had asked the various 
Midland constituencies over which his influence extended, 
to turn Conservative in a body, he would have simply lost 
his labour and been left powerless to help the Unionist 
cause. It was of the very essence of his policy, that he 
retained his former Tikeal ond while he proposed to drop 
practical action on any of the articles of that creed which 
threatened the safety of the Union. But it cannot possibly 
be contended that Mr. Chamberlain’s vote on the abstract 
principle of Disestabiishment in Wales did threaten the 
safety of the Union. That his vote was disagreeable to the 
Conservatives of course he knew, as the votes of the Con- 
servatives on various questions, such as, for example, the 
burial of Dissenters by Dissenting ministers in the conse- 
crated portions of cemeteries, may have been disagreeable to 
him. But what he had to ask himself was simply whether 
his alliance with the Conservatives for the protection of 
the Union required him to vote against the Welsh Church 
Disestablishment Bill, which it certainly did not. Nor 
was it at all clear that if he had absented himself from the 
division, his personal opinion being well known, he would 
have gained more influence with the Conservatives by so 
doing than he would have lost over those Midland con- 
stituencies which are, after all, at the very core of his great 
political services to the cause of the Union. 

It seems to us that the Conservatives are forgetting the 
very significance of any true alliance between different 
powers with different objects in view, and that they will lose 
more by attempting to overdo their claims than they could 
possibly lose bya more forbearing and generous demeanour. 
They insisted on rejecting the proposal to assign the Speaker- 
ship to a most able and competent Liberal Unionist, and 
we do not say that they were wrong. Indeed, we fully 
agree that the Liberal Unionists were eminently right in 
declining to accept from the Government an offer which 
their more powerful ally disapproved. But they should be 
content with that victory, and not be so blind as to subvert, 
so far as they can, Mr. Chamberlain’s power at the very 
moment when it is as essential to a victory at the polls, as 
it was in 1886. Nor could Mr. Chamberlain retain that 
power if he were so indifferent to his own characteristic 
position as to pose as a mere Conservative, when he is not 
a mere Conservative at all, but a Conservative Liberal 
retaining not a few fragments of his old Radical creed. 
Doubtless he has come to see how easy it is for extreme 
Radicalism to disintegrate a nation, and how much more 
the National tie means, than any party tie can possibly 
mean; and by seeing that he has risen from a most 
successful guerilla leader into a great statesman. But he 
has not abandoned all the convictions of his earlier years, 
and to pretend that he has would be not only unjust to 
himself, bus unjust to the many comrades who have 
followed him thus far, We regret his personal con- 
viction on the subject of the Established Church as 
much as any Conservative can regret it But we 
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should be ashamed to put pressure on him to disavow 
that conviction, as Lord Teynham and his associates try 
to put pressure on him; and we venture to predict that 
if that course is taken, it will only result in a fatal 
disruption of a most fruitful alliance, which has given us 
one great victory, and will soon give us another, if it is 
allowed to continue in its old moderate and reasonable 
form. We fear that a few very injudicious Conservatives 
are doing all in their power to repel the Radical 
Unionists who have saved them from defeat, and who 
might still, if they were allowed, give them a final triumph. 
The Conservatives alone cannot secure thattriumph. The 
keystone of the political arch is Mr. Chamberlain, and 
if he be driven, as he might, we suspect, be easily driven, 
to retire from the campaign, the great body of Unionist 
Liberals in the Midlands would soon be dissolved into its 
elements. It is almost as reasonable to fall foul of Mr. 
Chamberlain because he gave his vote for the abstract 
principle of the Disestablishment of the Welsh Church, 
as it would be to fall foul of Lord Salisbury for giving 
his vote for the abstract principle of a hereditary legislature. 
Alliances need generosity and mutual forbearance, and 
without generosity and forbearance on the side of the 
Conservatives, the invaluable help of the Liberal Unionists 
will be lost to the cause of our national unity and greatness. 





THE JAPANESE TERMS. 


4 ge Japanese are exceedingly clever. They under- 
stand European opinion, especially the baser side 
of it, as well as they understand the art of mobilisation, 
and the terms they offer China are, if correctly reported, 
drawn with exceeding adroitness. They know perfectly 
well that if Europe as a whole is not irritated by their 
pretensions, no single Power will interfere with them, 
Great Britain having no casus belli sufficient to satisfy 
Parliament, Russia being paralysed by the non-completion 
of the Siberian Railway, and the excessive expense of 
transporting a great army across Northern Asia, France 
being occupied with Madagascar, and Germany having no 
interests east of the Straits of Malacca which are not 
strictly commercial. Count Ito has therefore offered Europe 
a big bribe in the shape of Free-trade with the interior 
of China, and Europe has apparently accepted it with 
gladness. The change in the tone of the English Press the 
moment the terms were known, is almost comical. We 
were going to make a compact with Russia and France to 
limit Japanese demands, to request guarantees for the 
freedom of Formosan waters, and above all to forbid any 
annexation of any portion of the mainland of the Chinese 
Empire. The offer of a new trade has, however, acted 
at once as a lubricant; and the journals agree that 
as Japan has in this respect been so “ magnanimous,” 
the remaining clauses of the Treaty can furnish no 
grounds for European interference. The Japanese will 
take their indemnity in silver, the export of which is a 
benefit instead of an embarrassment to Europe, the 
cession of Formosa is said to have been expected, and 
the Peninsula of Liau-tung, though it is upon the sacred 
mainland of China, is pronounced to be a trifle. If Count 
Ito is a humorous man, he must chuckle at all this, for 
he has attained precisely the objects he intended to secure. 
He need not, to begin with, go on with the war, which has 
revealed certain weaknesses in Japanese organisation, 
especially a want of land-transport, and of cavalry, and 
which begins to ¢vertax the revenue-yielding resources 
of the Island Empire. In the second place, he obtains 
at least fifty millions sterling, or more probably seventy, 
with which to double the Fleet, to renew the vast 
stores of naval and military material which have been 
drawn upon very heavily, and to render Port Arthur 
the most impregnable arsenal in the world. Port 
Arthur is in the peninsula of Liau-tung, and with 
territory round it sufficient to feed an army, it may be 
turned into a Metz, and enable the Japanese at any 
moment to threaten any point upon the Gulf of Pechili, 
that is, in fact, to threaten Pekin itself. Seated in Port 


Arthur, the Japanese will have no trouble in maintaining 
their ascendency at the Court of Pekin, which they will 
offer to protect against Russia, or in procuring the 
instant and regular punishment of Chinese who may 
rob or threaten or interfere with Japanese merchants in 
the interior. Count Ito or his successor will only have 
to remark that Port Arthur is not far from Tientsin, to 








secure instant compliance even with ‘extreme demands 
and a demand for the safety of Japanese traders 
and manufacturers, whose ingress is specially provided for 
in the Treaty, will not seem extreme. The position of the 
Japanese Ambassador in Pekin will, in fact, be precisely 
that of the German Ambassador in Paris after the gur. 
render of Sedan, with the additional advantage that he will 
represent a great sea-Power as well as a victorious army, 
Then the Government of the Mikado obtain a practical 
Suzerainty in Corea, for as that Kingdom is declared 
independent, it may be forced into any kind of Treaty 
with Japan; and finally, they possess themselves of 
Formosa, an island of fourteen thousand square miles, 
full of coal and minerals and fertile valleys, which 
Japanese emigrants will utilise, as for the last twenty 
years they have utilised their own previously savage 
island of Yesso. Formosa possesses no great harbour, 
but its dependent islands, the Pescadores, are full of 
them, and with a corps d’armée on the great island, 
and an arsenal on the little group, the Japanese War 
Office will be always ready for an attack on Southern 
China, which is separated from Central China by a mighty 
spur of the Himalayas, and which the newspapers of Tokio 
are imploring the Emperor to conquer before he makes 
peace. The War Office will, in fact, have its hand on the 
throat and the ankles of China, being ready at a day’s 
notice to squeeze either Pekin or Canton. To gain this 
magnificent position in readiness for future enterprises, 
Japan sacrifices absolutely nothing. Her rulers grant 
free-trading rights to Europe; but they know perfectly 
well that with their low rate of wages, with the great 
Chinese cottor-field almost at their doors, and with 
a monopoly of safety for their manufacturing estab- 
lishments—for that is how their ascendency in Pekin is 
sure to work—they, and not their European competitors, 
will have all the cream of the commercial results of 
the war. The Germans say that Count Ito has even 
secured “ Protection ” for goods manufactured by his own 
people, by insisting that all Chinese import-duties or transit- 
duties shall be calculated upon the “ original cost” of the 
goods, which would give an advantage to Japanese manu- 
factures of at least 30 per cent.; but even if this advan- 
tage should be abandoned under European remonstrances, 
the Japanese will have every kind of “pull” in the 
regular competition. They will have the cheap labour, 
they will have proximity, they will have thorough know- 
ledge of Chinese ways and wants, and, above all, they will 
have safety for their merchants and manufacturers. No 
Chinaman, even a thousand miles from the sea, will venture 
to stone or to hoot a Japanese, because if he does, an 
immediate order will arrive from Pekin directing his 
execution,—an order which the British or German Ambas- 
sador could obtain only by threatening an expedition. 
While, however, we cannot but admire Japanese astute- 
ness, and are a little ashamed of the eagerness of Europe 
for commercial bribes, we adhere decidedly to our opinion 
that this country will have, if these terms are rightly 
reported, no just ground of interference. The Japanese 
have asked nothing which has not been frequently 
asked in Europe from a defeated foe. We detest 
these heavy indemnities, which, to our thinking, are 
hardly distinguishable from piracies, except by the vast- 
ness of their scale; but still we have taken indemnities 
ourselves from China, and we did not protest when Prince 
Bismarck demanded and obtained from France two hundred 
millions sterling. We cannot allege that the demand will 
upset commercial arrangements, for the money is to be 
paid in silver, and the Indian revenue will be relieved by 
the new demand for that metal, of its entire deficit for the 
year. The arrangement about Corea is precisely the 
arrangement which we have made with Germany about 
Zanzibar, and with France about Madagascar, the Chinese, 
in fact, agreeing almost in our own words that Corea lies 
for the future outside their sphere of influence. We 
have acquired many islands—Ceylon for example, under 
the Peace of Amiens—just as the Japanese are taking 
Formosa; and as for the Peninsula of Liau-tung, it 
is no more part of China than Alsace-Lorraine was of 
France, nor does Port Arthur threaten Pekin one whit 
more directly than Metz threatens Paris. Of course, if the 
whole arrangement is a menace to us, we have the usual 
right of self-preservation; but there is no proof that 
it is so, and until there is, we have no right to go to 
war. Asia is not so completely our property that the rise 
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of a new Power in that division of the globe is of itself 
menace to our safety. In truth, the central point of 
the situation is still hidden from us. ‘ We do not know, 
that is, whether Japanese ascendency in Pekin will be a 
source of strength to the Island Empire, or a huge 
purden upon its resources, and until we know that, it 
ig useless to decide on a final policy. The Jupanese 
may be our most dangerous foes, or they may be an 
effective counterpoise to that aggressive spirit of Russia 
in North Asia, which up to. to-day has seemed to 
English statesmen the most formidable of all the dangers 
of the future. Our business, as we contend, is not to 
waste our resources in a premature conflict of, at best, 
doubtful righteousness, but to strengthen ourselves care- 
fully, particularly by the formation of a great arsenal 
+n Further Asia, and then await events with fortitude. 
An unexpected and amazing change is occurring in Asiatic 
politics; but it is much too soon to say whether its results 
will be good or evil. It is natural, perhaps, to expect evil 
from an earthquake, but firing at it can do no good to 


anybody. 


» 





JABEZ BALFOUR’S ARREST. 


HE arrest of Jabez Balfour in Buenos Ayres, and 
his departure for Europe in the ‘Tartar Prince,’ is 
an important incident for many reasons, but principally 
for this. It will help to cow the great swindlers, of whom 
modern civilisation tends to produce so many. They have 
hitherto had too many chances in their favour. If they 
could only obtain forty-eight hours for unpursued flight, 
and could steal enough to maintain themselves, they 
could almost rely upon living in security in some land 
not bound to surrender them, for the remainder of their 
days. They could never be arrested. They were never 
surrendered, as murderers were, out of international good- 
will ; and except by exile they were never punished. They 
were, in fact, treated like political refugees, except that 
they enjoyed more luxury. They were innocent in law 
the moment they had landed in Sweden or Spain, or 
any of her former colonies; they had no popular hatred 
to dread, and they could live with no loss of the com- 
forts of a European civilisation. It is almost certain 
that the prospect greatly increased their readiness to 
run risks, and that in scores of cases the calculation 
of fraudulent criminals was that, at the worst, they 
had nothing to dread beyond an enforced exile to 
countries with softer climates than their own, and at 
least equal resources for supplying the rich with the 
means of a pleasant life. The increase in the practice of 
extradition has, however, changed all that. Slowly but 
certainly the arms of the great European Governments 
have been lengthened by treaties of extradition, until at 
present the great rogues who make fortunes by plundering 
those who trust them, find that when they are found out 
the world is nothing better than what Gibbon described 
it as having become for the enemies of the Roman Cesar, 
a “safe and dreary prison.” There is no outstripping the 
telegraph, and no country to which they can fly to which 
the policeman cannot follow them. When Jabez Balfour 
sought refuge on her shores, the Argentine Republic had 
no Treaty of Extradition with Great Britain ; she was a 
Federal State, which renders surrender under the rules of 
international comity exceedingly difficult; and she had a 
population inclined to sympathise with almost any criminal 
so long as he possessed a large command of cash. Jabez 
had, in fact, a State Government in his favour, a body of 
lawyers eager for profitable clients, and a populace care- 
less of offences not committed against them,—three 
advantages, any one of which would a few years ago have 
secured to him a safe and, in its way, a luxurious asylum. 
At present they have secured him nothing except a certain 
period of exemption from arrest, during which he has been 
plundered at every turn by every one who seemed to be 
upon his side. An extradition treaty has been signed, it 
has been worth while to follow him, and at the end he has 
been sent back to Great Britain to be tried as if he had 
never fled, and with this circumstance against him, that 
sny average jury will regard his flight as a confession 
of guilt, if not on the charge alleged, at least on some 
other serious enough to induce him to risk extreme dis- 
comfort and permanent exile from his home. 
The change is a very singular one, and calculated at 
first sight to produce great advantages to European society. 
The modern swindler is as formidable an enemy as ever 





was the ancient brigand. He can, and does, inflict 
horrible tortures upon hundreds of families at once. He 
cannot, it is true, apply the whip or the torch or the knife 
to individuals, but he can, and does, reduce hundreds of 
innocent and respectable persons, women more especially, 
from comparative comfort to a condition which they regard 
as more painful than any disease, and more shameful than 
almost any disgrace. He can, and does, send hundreds to 
the workhouse, or death by suicide, or lives of toil, which 
to them are, from their previous upbringing, lives of 
torture. He does all this deliberately knowing the result, 
and he has been accustomed to calculate that when he has 
done it, he has only to fly with a portion of his spoils in 
order to escape all earthly consequences, and to live the 
remainder of his life in luxury, sieagre surpassing, when 
climate and social laxity are taken into the account, any 
luxury which he could have enjoyed during his period of 
fraudulent and harassed respectability. There is no doubt 
that hundreds of commercial criminals have thought 
this out, have looked forward to a successful flight as a 
transfer to a comparative paradise, and have deliberately 
increased the scale of their frauds in order to make 
sure that their “future state,” as they have with a 
chuckle described it to themselves, should be one of 
tranquillity and content. That is all over now. It is 
still possible, we fear, for the small rogue to fly, because his 
victims cannot afford to pursue, and because Governments 
will not in his case put themselves to trouble ; but for the 
big rogue, whose crimes are on a scale to make the screams 
of his victims audible, and to move Foreign Secretaries to 
entreaty or menace, there is now no acceptable asylum left. 
He does not want to fly to Polynesia, or the Indian villages 
of South America, or to bury himself amid the squalid 
slums of a great capital, and except in them there is now 
no haven of refuge remaining. He is described by telegraph; 
he is pursued by policemen; he is blandly surrendered by 
all from whom he asks aid or comfort. There is no home 
for him where he can sleep for a night in peace ; no refuge 
where he can buy the protection and security and civilised 
comforts, without which he might, in his own judgment, 
as well be confined in a European prison-cell, where at 
least he would neither be blackmailed nor exposed to the 
risk of a violent and painful death. There is literally, so 
far as we know, but one chance left to the great defaulter 
of living in luxury without much fear. We suppose, 
if he possessed a Legge: Pug yacht, and was not 
known to possess it, he could live in the Mediterranean 
for years as a wealthy traveller haunted by a demon 
of restlessness and curiosity, but he would probably 
be suspected by his own sailors, and before long, be com- 
pelled to give the international police some trace of his 
existence by drawing upon his bankers for an expenditure 
which no hoard of coin would enable him to meet; while 
bank-notes or bonds would be recognised as having been 
in his possession. 


It is, nevertheless, a doubtful question whether the 
increase of extradition treaties will make much difference, 
whether, supposing the new process complete, and the 
arm, say, of the British or German Government, made 
long enough to reach to the ends of the earth, to 
the interior of Japan, or the cities of the Hinterland 
of Spanish America, or the least frequented towns 
of the United States, fraud, on the great scale, 
would be seriously checked. We wish we could answer 
readily in the affirmative, for we sincerely believe that the 
amount of human misery, misery to the innocent and the 
feeble, caused by the able rogues of our century, is more 
than equal to the misery produced by the violence of the 
bandits of three centuries ago. It was possible to avoid 
them by staying at home, and declining the risks of 
travel ; but the modern brigand strikes down families in 
their own sheltered homes, in great cities, and under the 
protection of an irresistible police. He steals the sus- 
tenance of the unprotected, and instead of torturing 
travellers, inflicts on his victims the penalties of slow 
starvation. The Committee which has endeavoured, we fear 
with but partial success, to mitigate the suffering caused by 
the Liberator frauds, could tell stories of tortures endured 
by hardworking, reputable families, such as, if they could 
only be related with some art, would break the hearts of all 
who understand what dishonour means to the respectable, 
and privation to those who have always been shielded 
from the worst evils of the world, including publicity and 
charitable doles. We fear, however, that philanthropists 
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must not be very sanguine. We can see, from cases re- 
ported every day, especially from the Continent, that the 
new brigands will not be greatly daunted by cutting off 
their opportunities of flight. They will take, in the first 
place, to more artful devices, which will allow them to 
escape from their companies and businesses just before it 
becomes certain that they knew they were committing 
fraud; they will employ instruments—this is now a fre- 
quent plan—who for money will risk imprisonment on 
their behalf, and who, though they can destroy reputations, 
cannot bring legal criminality home to their employers ; 
and lastly, they will, if defeated, fly to a country where 
no extradition treaty can be enforced. The number of 
persons who, having committed frauds, escape earthly 
consequences by suicide, is positively astounding. On the 
Continent self-murder has become the regular way out of 
a pecuniary “scrape.” The manager of a concern held in 
shares misappropriates the funds entrusted to him, either 
to enjoy a feast of riotous living, or, more frequently, to 
risk a big gamble on the Bourse, and, having failed, writes 
a letter bemoaning his ill-luck or declaring his repentance, or 
—it is not unfrequent—denouncing himself as an irredeem- 
able villain, and either drowns himself, shoots himself, or 
flings his neck on the rails before an advancing engine. 
The increased recklessness of life, which is one marked 
feature of the end of this century, is first of all increasing 
the readiness to run large pecuniary risks at the expense 
of other people, usually the feeble, and those who, as 
regards all commercial transactions, must be counted among 
the blind. It is probable that the increased difficulty of 
flight, and the internationalisation of the police, which 
we are accustomed not unjustly to reckon among the 
triumphs of civilisation, have increased this proclivity to 
suicide, which has now positively to be reckoned among 
the greater risks of ordinary speculation. It will probably 
be an increasing risk, and so far as we know there is no 
way in which a plan of meeting it can be so much as 
thought of. No precaution about the sale of poisons or 
the carrying of revolvers can prevent a man from drowning 
himself, or jumping before a railway train in motion ; and 
there is nothing to be done except await that gradual 
softening of manners which does not seem in the least 
degree to prohibit or even limit the practice of self- 
murder. The ultimate cure for modern brigandage will 
not be found in extradition treaties, or in any regularity 
or certainty of punishment, but, if anywhere, in 
preventive measures, such as independent chairmen, 
guarantee societies with right of investigation, and above 
all, State audit. Something may be accomplished in that 
way, but as the complexity of modern transactions in- 
creases, we become more and more confirmed in the 
ancient faith that commercial safety is only to be sought 
in the old guarantees,—uprightness, fidelity, and clear 
accounts. It is right that the police should be able to 
catch a swindler at the uttermost ends of the earth—if 
the earth nowadays has uttermost ends—but for the pre- 
vention of pecuniary fraud their new prerogative is of no 
particular use. They will only catch one man in a hundred. 





SECOND BALLOTS. 


M® DALZIEL, whose misdirected ingenuity has been 

specially successful this season in providing the 
House of Commons with material for profitless discussion, 
was again to the front yesterday week. This time the 
institution of a second ballot was the object of his desire, 
and as the advocates of fads are always very much 
more in evidence than their opponents, the motion was 
carried by 132 votes to 72. Happily, these figures need 
not be held to imply any near approach of the change. It 
the proposal were considered serious, the reinforcements 
that would come into the minority would probably far ex- 
ceed any reserve that the majority has to draw upon. We 
would rather that the House had not given the proposal 
even an apparent sanction; but it is something.to be able to 
believe that, after all, it was only apparent. Perhaps the 
most typical example of the case for the motion was that 
put forward by Mr. C. Hobhouse. His real motive, so far 
as we can see, for voting in its favour, was his inability to 
see any reason for voting against it. In his eyes, the 


prima facie argument always makes for change. There is 
no need to bring forward any argument in support of it; 
the case is proved to any rational being if no conclusive 
argument has been advanced on the other side. 


We are 








shameless enough to confess that, to our minds, the prima 
facie argument tells the other way. We are content with 
things as they are, so long as nothing has been said to 
show that they would be any better if they were different 
In the present instance, however, there is no need to fal] 
back upon pure conservatism. The arguments by which 
Mr. Dalziel and his friends seek to prove their point, 
seem to us decidedly less convincing than those which can 
be brought forward on the other side. If the next Genera] 
Election were the first that had been held in England, and 
we were considering whether to adopt or reject the plan of 
a second ballot, we should be quite as hostile to it as we 
are now. 

The first objection we have to urge may seem of too 
sentimental an order to be worth notice. But since the 
object of all electoral machinery is to induce as many 
voters as possible to come to the poll, anything that 
detracts from the dramatic interest of an election is dis. 
tinctly an evil. It is on this ground that we have 
advocated the taking of all elections on the same day. 
As it is, the later elections are constantly held when the 
issue is practically decided, and the consequence is that 
the electors care little about the result, or care for it on 
purely local grouuds. When once it is known which 
party will have the majority in the new Parliament, what 
is left of the General Election is reduced to the level of a 
by-election. It may be fiercely contested, but if so, it will 
probably be because the constituency cares more for what 
happens within its own borders than for what happens in 
the country at large. All this would be prevented if the 
contest all over the Kingdom began and ended on the 
same day. Nowa second ballot would tend to make the 
interest taken in the elections very much less than it is 
now. No one would feel sure at what point his vote 
would be really wanted. If, in the first instance, he had 
done all in his power to bring voters to the poll, it would 
be exceedingly discouraging to find that he had only been 
working for a preliminary stage in the conflict, and that 
the decisive vote would not be taken for another fort- 
night. It would be only natural if he determined next 
time to keep his strength fur the second ballot, and did 
so, perhaps only to find that this time the friends of 
another candidate had been beforehand with him, and 
that the election was decided without any second ballot 
at all. We all know what would be the natural 
consequence of an arrangement which left it uncer- 
tain on which of two occasions, separated by an in- 
terval of a fortnight, the need for energy would present 
itself. It would be the discouragement of energy on both 
occasions. That is a result there is no need to go out of 
our way to bring about. It is the constant temptation of 
all electorates, and though we suffer less from it than do 
most nations, it is always too near us to make it safe to 
do anything that can increase its force. That a second 
ballot, whatever other advantages it may have, does do 
this we are clear. Nothing could have a greater effect in 
diminishing the excitement of a race than the knowledge 
that the first heat was sometimes decisive and sometimes 
not. 

Nor is the greater uncertainty of the result the only 
way in which a second ballot would make elections unin- 
teresting. It would also lessen the directness with which 
the opinions of the electors are represented. A Member 
returned on a second ballot would almost always be re- 
turned by a compromise. He would represent just so 
much of two parties, or two sections of the same party, as 
could be got to sink their differences in a common formula. 
Take the case which was often referred to the other night 
—the case of an election in which there are three 
candidates—a Liberal, a Unionist, and an Independent 
Labour man. Not one of them has a sufficient majority, 
and as soon as this is evident, the Liberal wire- 
pullers set to work to discover how much they must 
concede in order to bring over so much of the Inde- 
dependent Labour vote as will turn the scale against 
the Unionist. This is only a repetition of what took place 
before the Election; but then the issue was still distant, 
and the Liberal electors could afford to stand out against 
the pretensions of Independent Labour. After the first 
ballot, the situation is completely changed. There is now 
no chance of either the Liberal or the Independent Labour 
candidate winning unless they can come to terms; and 
there will probably be many in both parties on whom this 
revelation will have a decisive effect, They will sub- 
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ordinate all other issues to the paramount necessity of 
keeping out the Unionist. But this need will be satisfied 
at the cost of making the victory valueless to many 
Liberal electors. The best men among them will pro- 
pably abstain altogether, and a good many others vill 
yote with much hesitation and a total absence of that 
enthusiasm which marked the earlier stages of the contest. 
They are now asked to vote not, as before, for principles 
they believe, but for an amalgam composed of two-thirds 
of principles they believe, and one-third of principles which 
they dislike. What can be better calculated to destroy 
the interest originally felt, than to find that what in the 
first instance was an honest conflict of principle has alto- 
gether ceased to bear that character? The Liberal can- 
didate at starting was equally the opponent of Unionism 
and Independent Labour. In the end, he is the opponent 
of Independent Labour so far, and so far only, as is con- 
sistent with inducing the Independent candidate to retire. 
No doubt this all-important result is secured by this 
means, but it is secured in a way which must inevitably 
foster indifference next time. An election in which success 
stands for three-fifths of what you originally hoped it 
would stand for, at once suggests a doubt whether so 
limited a victory repays the labour of gaining it. 
Of all ways of checking genuine enthusiasm there is 
none more effectual than log-rolling. It degrades it by 
associating the cause which has aroused it with something 
of an inferior, if not alien, type. At the very least it 
means fighting not only for the things the soldier himself 
values, but for many other things which he cares nothing 
about. Very often it means much more than this. It 
means fighting for some things he cares for and for others 
which he actively dislikes. A man may do this once or 
twice, but he will hardly do it a third time. The whole 
charm of politics lies in the completeness with which the 
Member represents the elector. If he simply represents 
a portion of the elector, and in other respects represents 
something quite different, the satisfaction of the elector 
grows less in proportion to the magnitude of the conces- 
sions he has had to make as a condition of getting his man 
returned. Log-rolling seems to have a perennial interest 
for those engaged in the actual practice of the art ; but its 
effect upon the rest of the world is to make the sight of a 
polling-booth distasteful to them. The victory of the man 
who is in name their candidate, is deprived of all its value 
when he has to shed most of their principles in order to 
win it. Now, nothing so ministers to log-rolling as a 
second ballot. It is a direct invitation to it. It 
provides an interval devoted to no other object. It 
casts its shadow over the period before the first ballot. 
It is the whole substance of the period between one ballot 
and another. The mere fact that there are three or more 
candidates instead of two does not lessen the differences 
between them. The Liberal elector left to himself may 
be quite as much opposed to the Independent Labour 
candidate as to the Unionist candidate. But habit has 
taught him that the great object of an election is to 
defeat the Unionist candidate, and in deference to habit 
he is willing that his candidate shall promise to do for 
Independent Labour a great deal more than in his heart he 
thinks he ought to do. After a little experience of this 
sort of thing he grows weary of it, and for the future he 
takes his place among those armchair politicians who are 
the confusion of political calculators, because they come to 
the poll about once in every five Elections. But there may 
be more than three candidates, and then the voters be- 
longing to both political parties will be equally subjected 
to this process. The fanatical total abstainer, the anti- 
Vaccinationist, the anti-opium man, the men, whosoever 
they be, to whom the triumph of a particular theory is 
more than the welfare of the nation, will each have a word 
to say about the second ballot. Their numbers at the 
first ballot may be counted in hundreds, while those of 
the political electors may be counted in thousands. But 
what does this matter if the addition of their hundreds 
will give one side or the other the requisite majority? 
They know quite well how indispensable these votes are, 
and they pitch their demands proportionately high. If 
they are granted, it will be by an open racrifice of 
political honesty. The Liberal or the Unionist candidate 
will promise, in order to win 'h> election, what he would 
never have promised for any other reason. There is 
danger of this even now, but it is a danger that will 
become immeasurably greater if they are given another 





fortnight in which to dress up the bait they hold out. 
Yet this is precisely what a second ballot weal do; and 
because it would do it, it behoves every lover of electoral 
sincerity to resist its introduction. 








FOLK-SPEECH. 


E do not deny that there is a certain interest in the 
folk-speech and folk-phrases of any country. We 
learn from it what the natural language of the common 
people is in its primitive state, what pictures they make to 
themselves, what attitudes of mind they prefer. But we 
cannot say that the study is altogether an agreeable one. It 
shows that most people love clumsy speech better almost than 
they love speech that hits the exact mark; that they prefer a 
grotesque image to an image that clears and corrects the 
natural looseness and careleesness of popular language; and, 
worst of all, that they prefer coarse humour to the humour 
which is kind and playful. We have before us a publication 
of the English Dialect Society, which gives folk-phrases of 
four of our Midland counties,—Staffordshire, Warwick- 
shire, Worcestershire, and Gloucestershire,—with a very 
interesting glossary. Let us look at the glossary first, and 
then at the folk-phrases which it records as in common 
use in the counties where Shakespeare must have learned 
the speech which the English commonalty loved. One of the 
first phrases in the glossary is “ayzam-jayzam” to express 
“fair and square,” “upright and down straight,”—a phrase 
which assuredly does not interpret itself, but which when 
interpreted has a certain quaintness and grotesqueness of 
sound that excites the imagination and seems to express the 
fitness of rhyme to illustrate the fair spirit of popular justice. 
Still, what is most remarkable in “ayzam-jayzam,” is the 
clumsiness and grotesqueness of the speech. “Fair anJ 
square” is twice as natural and much more than twice as 
lucid. It is a mistake to suppose that popular dialect seeks 
after directness. Rather it seeks after a roundabout and 
unexpected way of uttering an ordinary truism. It loves 
flourish and oddity of language as much as it loves a certain 
vivacity of speech. So, too, it prefers such a word as “ chabble ” 
or “chobble” to the word “chew.” Chew is a much better 
imitation of the sound made in the mastication of food as it is 
done by quiet and decent people, than either “chabble” or 
“chobble,” but that is the very reason why the popular 
spirit does not prefer it. The popular spirit likes to dwell 
on the noisier modes of masticating, which bring out the 
louder sort of satisfaction that men take in consuming their 
daily bread. So to “chelp” is to talk overmuch, to chatter 
for the sake of chattering. Again, a “foot-stich” is a foot- 
step, a curious evidence of the shuffling walk of the common 
people which suggests the contact of the foot with superficial 
obstacles in its way, rather than its mere lifting up and placing 
firmly on the ground. But perhaps one of the most disagreeable 
of the popular equivalents for the reserved speech of educated 
people, is the word given in the glossary for “ treacle,”— 
namely, “ dirty Dan’l,” which almost indicates a superfluity 
of naughtiness in the fancy which invented it, and ought to 
have been conceived by some one who disliked treacle and 
wished to disgust the people with its use. That, perhaps, 
was the real motive of the nickname; but if so, the medicine 
was worse than the disease. A few children with treacly 
mouths are less evils than such a word as that for a food 
in common use. So to “codge and modge” is a popular 
phrase for to “work badly,” to make a mess of work; and 
“jibber and jumbles” is a Stratford-on-Avon word for 
sweetmeats,—surely a very disagreeable one, indicating, we 
suppose, the ostentatious manner in which the people mouth 
and gloat over them, and the distorted character of their 
features while consuming them. Unquestionably, the dialect- 
words have a great tendency to be ugly in themselves. 
What can be an uglier name for gooseberries than “ sogs,” or 
for nonsense than “ squit,” or for a moment than a “ stitch- 
while,” the time it takes to make a stitch. There is some- 
thing expressive of the ugly side of life in almost all popular 
dialect, something slightly contemptuous and yet delighting 
in contempt. For example, what we call the dumps or the 
blues, Midland popular speech calls the “ roozles,” a mode of 
expressing that inner creaking and croodling of the mind 
which is sheer wretchedness, rather than mere dullness or 
depression. 
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To turn to the folk-sayings as distinguished from the mere 
folk-words of the Midlands, we are struck by the same 
preference for grim and often coarse vividness. ‘“ You were 
not behind the door when the eyes [or noses] were given out,” 
is the mode of expressing that some one has got a specially 
good eye or nose,—a mode which manages to suggest that 
there is a certain sort of forwardness and graspingness in all 
beauty, instead of regaiding it as a mere gift. That intro- 
duces a very ugly suggestion, as well as a very false one, into 
the «ffect of a fine face, and just indicates the touch of scorn 
which there is inalmost all unsifted speech. Again, what can 
be coarser, or, to our minds, less expressive of death, than the 
Worcestershire slang for “to die,” “to stick up one’s stick,” 
and “to put one’s spoon into the wall,” or more contemptuous 
than the expression for showing firmness, “to stand to one’s 
pan-pudding,” as if all firmness had a selfish root. And 
what can express the disgust with which short-commons are 
viewed, more coarsely than the expression, “to box Harry and 
chew rag,” meaning to go on short fare after hard work. Or 
again, the disgust (with no shade of pity or sympathy in it) 
with which ill-health is regarded, can hardly be more osten- 
tatiously expressed than by the phrase, “to look like a boiled 
turnip.” In Worcestershire, the favourite metaphor is even 
coarser, “He looks as if he’d been eaten and spew’d up 
again,” while in Warwickshire they say, “ You look as if you 
had murdered a turnip and washed your face in its blood.” 
In all these expressions, the scorn and disgust for ill- 
health are the principal notes of the popular feeling. And 
what can be more valgarly ostentatious of physical superiority 
and the pleasure of making some one else feel it, than the 
phrase “to leather one’s pig ” for “to give adrubbing” P? We 
could quote a good many much coarser and more unpleasant 
expressions than these, in which the dialects of the Midlands 
(as well indeed as of the North of England) abound, but 
these will be sufficient to show how predominant is the tone 
of physical disgust for anything like bodily weakness or 
infirmity, or fastidiousness of feeling. 

On the other hand, the shrewdness and humour of the 
common speech of the Midlands is seen in such phrases as, 
“ Be as quick as you can, and if you fall down don’t stop to 
get up,” or “Deeds are Johns, and Words Nans,” meaning 
that deeds are masculine and words feminine,—a very unjust 
phrase though a humorous one, as the initiative which is 
here given to men over women, quite ignores that initiative 
in patience, fortitude, and endurance, which is much more 
feminine than masculine, and requires a great deal more of 
the power of deeds than of words, inasmuch as it implies the 
very unmasculine power of suppressing words which rise 
naturally to the lips. Very shrewd, too, is the expression, 
“Dilly-dally brings night as seon as hurry-skurry,” a most 
effective mode of conveying that there is the same even measure 
of time for ttose who dawdle as for those who try to crowd too 
much into their day. Here, again, is a very humorous popular 
saying, “ Every dog has his day, and a cat has two afternoons,” 
implying that while the stronger creature’s ascendency is 
short but continuous, the weaker creature’s ascendency is 
often broken, but has a fair chance of being renewed after it 
appears to have departed. 

On the whole, however, we must say that the phrases which 
seem most popular in the various dialects of our speech are 
the coarser phrases which have a touch of the animal about 
them. Why the higher side of the popular mind never seems 
to get reflected in these dialects, we cannot very well say, 
unless it be that they are too evanescent to catch strong hold 
of the popular feeling and get embodied in current English 
sentences. Certain, however, it is that, judged by the 
vernacular language, Englishmen would seem to be more 
brutal,—less compassionate, and less spiritual,—than they 
really are. 





STATELINESS. 

HE quality of stateliness, of which we have heard so 
much this week during the discussions upon the resig- 
nation of Mr. Peel, derives, we suspect, at least some of its 
repute from its rarity. Except in certain positions, it is not 
a very useful quality, and it is seldom an attractive one; but 
it is very rare, and therefore highly admired. You shall find 
courage or wit, strength or beauty, in a man or woman five 
times, when you will scarcely find true stateliness once. This 
is the more noteworthy because the attribute seems to be so 





entirely independent of rank or edac:ition, or even mental 
power. A few Kings have been stately, though only one— 
Charlemagne—is remembered for his stateliness, a few nobles, 
and a few great Churchmen; but we also meet a few peasants 
and a few artisans who possess the attribute in a high degree, 
For years artists used to declare that the stateliest human 
being in Asia was an Arab horse-dealer in Calcutta, and 
to pay him to sit for Jove. Every one who has travelled 
in Southern England has talked with stately ploughmen, 
and the writer’s own ideal of stateliness was best realised in 
an artisan who finished metal pens. The truth is that the 
quality demands for its full development a gift as independent 
of any action by its recipient as poetry or music or beauty, 
combined with mental conditions which are not often found 
in harmony together. There may be stateliness without 
beauty, and even without ordinary perfectness of form—no 
one would have called the first German Emperor beautiful or 
even handsome, and we have twice in life seen crippled men 
who were distinctly stately—but the gift of physical im. 
pressiveness cannot be wholly absent. Nobody could be 
stately who was cursed with a smirk, or an eyelid that 
imitated winking, or a decided and visible squint, and 
very few are stately who have not something of height 
and bulk of form. There have been stately men who were 
small, Louis XIV., the Marquis Wellesley, and Lord Dalhousie 
being three well-known instances; but, as a rule, a certain 
grandeur of presence or of physical bearing must be pro. 
nounced essential. The man who has that, and has also 
passivity of gesture—which usually, though not always, 
implies perfect self-control—courage, and an inner pride— 
clean pride, not “mucky pride,” as Charlotte Bronté used to 
distinguish—based upon something else than self-conceit, 
upon some unusual power, or some inheritance of birth, or 
some sense of immovable rectitude, has usually something 
which his neighbours describe as stateliness. If to these 
attributes are added calm, such as often marks Quakers or 
persons of peculiar piety, and a power of adequately express- 
ing lofty thought in pellucid words, you have stateliness in 
the most decided form, the form which the world respects 
perhaps even more than it deserves, for the quality is only of 
occasional value except to him who possesses it, and is very apt 
to diminish the usefulness of the intellect of those around. 
One can hardly imagine even a great soldier arguing with 
Charlemagne; we question if any Cardinal disagrees plainly 
with the present Pope ; and we should doubt if Lord Tennyson, 
who had in him when at rest an ideal stateliness, ever heard in 
his later years a frank criticism verbally conveyed. Still, 
most men by instinct like to be reverent, and stateliness, so 
long as it is absolutely free from self-consciousness and from 
its own closely linked foible, pomposity, compels reverence 
from most men. It does not, moreover, as a rule, excite 
irritation, or that envy with which most advantages are 
regarded by a large section of mankind. The reason 
for that is not easy to find, for as a rule the stately have 
little sense of humour—there are exceptions, else were Lord 
Tennyson and Mr. Gladstone to be strack from the list of 
stately men—but we fancy that in all true superiority there 
is kindliness ; and that kindness in the stately is felt even more 
than in the naturally benevolent. Be that as it may, the 
quality rarely excites annoyance in ordinary men, or awakens 
the secret jealousy which is so often roused by qualities of 
another kind. The Member whom Mr. Peel puts down may 
not like the putting down, but he does not like it the less 
because of the dignity of the rebuker, and usually—we can 
remember but one exception—remains thereafter without 
either vindictiveness or spite. This is the more remarkable, 
because pride of a kind is essential to stateliness; and all other 
kinds of pride, even the pride of birth, which, in most instances, 
isa kind of involuntary pride, like the prideof strength or genius, 
excite occasional anger or resistance. Stateliness, however, gives 
pleasure to the onlooker even if he is suffering from it, and in 
the pleasure irritation disappears. No subject is known te 
have displayed personal hatred towards Frederick the Great, 
perhaps the least urbane of all the stately personages who 
cross the disk of history, and this, although his tongue almost 
or quite drove officers to suicide. They felt in him some 
quality which in his position gave him a right to his use 
of flogging words. The worst thing the bitterest Irishman 
would say of Mr. Peel, even after conflict with him, was that 
his stateliness was “very English,” and though that was of 
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rse meant to imply that Mr. Peel was necessarily and by 
can bt disagreeable, it indicated no contempt, and but 
et teeting irritation. Stateliness, especially when accom- 
anied by great reserve, is a quality that no Irishman likes, 
and every Trishman admires. 
Stateliness in women proceeds from sources somewhat 
different from stateliness in men. It is much more inde- 
dent, to begin with, of outward gifts. Not to mention our 
own Queen, who as people who are not courtiers affirm, can 
be stately to awfulness, and Queen Isabella of Spain, who, 
in spite of her history and her bulk, is regal to an unusual 
degree, it is certain that the stateliness of Maria Theresa 
impressed all who came in contact with her, and certain also 
that no man a8 homely and unreserved as she was, in speech 
and bearing, would have been credited with stateliness. It 
seems to be more allied in women than in men with inde- 
pendence of mind, or a sense that the will is its own 
justification, an absence, that is, of fear of external in- 
fiuence. The personality suffices to itself, and therefore 
there is stateliness. That is, we fancy, the secret reason 
why stateliness in women annoys most men, and many of 
the same sex. They think they ought to be more influen- 
tial, and resent what they consider to be aloofness. Unap- 
proachableness, which of course is one of the conditions of 
stateliness, irritates men in women, being, in fact, a faint 
affront to their amour-propre, and we think many women feel 
that too. At least, we notice that this form of praise, when- 
ever it is given to women, is a little cold, and that the 
reverence a stately woman excites is apt to be a little chilly. 
There is a reason for that in Nature, the first function 
of a woman being to attract, and a reason too in the con- 
fusion which most men make in their thoughts when they are 
thinking of women, that stateliness must indicate either 
hauteur or unkindliness. Very often it is not so at all, some 
of the sweetest women being stately, but the mistake is 
nearly always made, and when a man or, for that matter, 
a woman attributes to a woman stateliness, there is seldom 
complete cordiality in the eulogistic word. Perhaps, too, 
though we say this without certainty, no woman is ever quite 
so unconscious of what we may call a fighting quality as a 
man can be, and the nuance of consciousness does injure 
slightly the good side of stateliness. However that may be 
—and there is another side to what we are saying, good- 
tempered and humorous women being more often stately 
than good-tempered and humorous men—it is, we think, 
certain that stateliness in women is less generally commended 
than in men, less appreciated, and much less genuinely 
forgiven. Whena hundred years hence the female Speaker of 
the House of the Other Sex retires from the Chair, she will, if 
she has been successful in maintaining order, be praised as 
strongly as Mr. Peel; but the warmth of cordiality which 
once or twice on Monday was expressed on all benches, will 
not, we fancy, be quite so perceptible. Experience may 
correct that view, but there is certainly one illustration 
familiar to us all, which at least suggests that it is accurate. 
Probably the stateliest woman who has lived in modern times 
was Marie Antoinette in her later years, and to this hour in 
France her stateliness rouses defence and attack into a kind 
of unreasoning passion. A man who bore himself as she did 
in her period of misfortune, would have found by this time 
no traducer. 





THE LIMITS OF CAMEL-TRANSPORT. 

T is not often that an army finds itself ahead of its trans- 
ports at the end of the first day’s march. That, however, 

is what happened after the first day’s advance of the Chitral 
expedition towards the Malakand Pass. Supplies and am- 
munition were miles behind the main fighting body, and this, 
though it was at the time supposed that the rescue of Dr. 
Robertson and the Chitral garrison might be baffled, like that 
of Gordon, by a delay to be measured almost in hours. That 
Lord Wolseley at Korti, after the long march up the Nile, 
should have been ahead of his transport, is not surprising. 
But that a British-Indian army, starting from our own 
frontier, should be stopped at the end of the first twenty 
miles for the same reason, is not creditable. But this time the 
difficulties have been met after a fashion. What has been 
called the “ get-to-the-front fever” has prevailed, and no 
doubt transport will be got, cost what they may, and troops and 
ammunition will be pushed forward at a cost of money and 





animal suffering not easily estimated, and with effects more 
injurious than usual to the population inside our own border, 
because they are poor, greatly dependent on their draught- 
animals for a livelihood, and not in touch with any of the great 
breeding-grounds from which the stock could be easily re- 
plenished. The result is,—first, that they refuse to sell, except 
under what amounts tocompulsion, though the prices offered are 
three times that of the normal value of the animals; secondly, 
that even so the supply is inadequate, because the civilians, 
high and low, in permanent charge of the districts dislike the 
work heartily, knowing that the tax-paying power of their 
people will be weakened, and their progress thrown back for 
several seasons; thirdly, that only the worst animals of the 
several sorts available will be parted with, if the owners 
can by any means keep back their best beasts; and lastly, that 
in order to make up the deficiency, species will be impressed for 
use in the passes which ought never to be taken there at all. 
Camels of the kinds available in the district which forms 
the base of the Chitral force, are utterly unsuited for use in 
these steep and rugged passes, and if they are largely used, 
the loss and cruelty occasioned by their employment when 
accompanying the Cabul army in the last Afghan war, will be 
repeated, not necessarily because they are mismanaged, for the 
experience in Afghanistan must have gone some way to educate 
our transport department in this direction, but simply because 
the Indian camel has no business to be taken up into the Chitral 
passes at all. India has no great variety of breeds of camels, 
and all these are of the Arabian one-humped species, the two- 
humped Bactrian camel, which is used regularly by the tribes 
of Central Asia for caravan-transport across Afghanistan, 
and which is suited for climbing, not coming much beyond 
the mouths of the passes opening on the Indus valley. Their 
owners camp there, and return, taking their camels with 
them. The common camels of the North-West Provinces are 
big animals, with very little hair, cannot stand much cold, 
and need to be worked on good roads. They are largely bred 
in Rajpootana. The Punjab camels are also strong and good 
weight-carriers. They also need good food and good roads, 
but though both these requisites are present in the Punjab, 
they cease to be available at the point where the campaign 
begins, and mountain tracks and starvation fare make 
the failure of the Punjab camel a foregone conclusion. 
Moreover, the best breeds have been growing steadily 
scarcer since the Afghan war, and according to Major 
Lennard, author of “The Camel: its Uses and Manage- 
ment,”* in the districts near the Indus, where they 
were formerly procurable, they are now, and have been for 
some time, very scarce. The Scinde camels are only fit for 
use in their own warm, sandy desert, and those from 
Beloochistan, which are really suited for working in hilly 
countries, are not procurable on such short notice, even if the 
distance from which they would have to be brought did not make 
their employment ridiculous. Afghan camels are also able 
to endure cold and stand exposure; they are short, thick-set, 
and hairy, and fair climbers. But neither are Afghan camels 
available. Those taken into the train to make up the number 
of beasts of burden wanted, will therefore be the ordinary 
Indian breed, which is not only by constitution, but also by 
anatomical structure, unfit for the work. “‘ Which is best for 
you, O camel, to go up hill or down P’ ‘ May God’s curse rest on 
both, wherever found,’ said the camel,” is an Arab saying 
quoted by Mr. Lockwood Kipling, and there is no doubt, that 
the “ship of the desert,” like other ships, was made to travel 
“level,” and that climbing tends to dislocate its skeleton. 
This tendency is aggravated when the ground is slippery, and 
the fact is noted in Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s “ Barrack-Room 
Ballad” on the commissariat camel :— 
“?E’ll gall, an’ chafe, an’ lame, and fight,—’e smells most awful 


vile, 

’E’ll lose ’isself for ever if you let him stray a mile; 

’E’s game - graze the ’ole day long, and ’owl the ’ole night 

through, 

An’ when 5 comes to greasy ground, ’e splits ’isself in two.” 
In explanation of this last curious observation of the British 
soldier, Mr. Lockwood Kipling says a few yards of greasy 
clay will throw many a camel. A fair slope is not much of 
an obstacle; but a steep hill of slippery wet clay, up which 
a mule goes gaily, is a sad business for a camel. Nature has 
made his shoulders, chest, and fore-legs strong; but the 
attachments of the hind-legs are weak and ill-constructed. 





* London: Longmany:, Green, and Co, 
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So the beast is liable to dislocation of the hip in climbing, or, 
as the British soldier says, “splits ’isself up.” The late Lord 
Lawrence said that it was within his recollection that seventy 
camels “split” in one day’smarch in unsaitable country. 
It is'not often that any land-animal is found deficient in 
structure for travelling over rough ground; even the giraffe 
can jump, and elephants, if their feet did not suffer, would 
be very fair climbers. But camel anatomy is such that the 
creature seems not only specialised for particular purposes, 
but limited in its use for any others. Major Lennard 
says that even the camels from the mountainous countries are 
bad climbers, and mentions more than one unusual form 
of accident te which they are liable. Not only is there a 
“ marked disparity between the muscular development of the 
fore and hind quarters, but the latter is also very deficient, 
as anatomists will tell you, in the nervous supply.” He is 
quite unable to jump, and stumbles over the smallest objects 
in the most awkward way possible. In the Bolan, Kuram, 
and Khyber Passes, the foot of each of the ascents was 
strewn with the dead bodies of camels which had broken 
down and been left to die, unable to make the effort to climb, 
though competent for the march on level ground. Major 
Lennard remarks that if they had been halted and allowed tog 
rest before making the attempt, much of this loss of life might 
have been saved. But such humane expedients were not in 
favour with the native drivers. The owners of the camels 
were paid the full value of the beasts in case of loss, and 
many preferred to save time and trouble by allowing them 
to be worked to death. Mr. Lockwood Kipling says that 
fifty thousand camels were paid for by Government—that is, 
died—during the Afghan Campaign, and the greater number 
seem to have perished in the northern passes. When the camel 
has made the ascent of a pass his troubles are by no means 
over. He shares with most other quadrupeds the power of 
ascending a hill more easily than he descends it. We have 
already reviewed his powers of climbing up. Climbing down 
is to him even a greater trial. ‘A really steep slope is out of 
the question; and even a moderate one is difficult.” ‘The 
pressure,” writes Major Lennard, “is much greater on their 
shoulders and fore-legs, the knees and hocks especially, in 
going down than in going up, because all the weight is thrown 
upon them. The hind-legs seem to give way, bend right 
under, and simply drag along after the others.” The pace is 
increased to a trot, which the camel cannot check, the load is 
loosened, and slips on to tke camel’s neck, and has to be re- 
adjasted. He becomes ruptured or disjoints his hips; while 
in the rough ground he is also Jiable to break or dislocate his 
shoulders. Add to this that the cold nights in the passes 
give the camel cough, pneumonia, and rheumatism, that 
food is usually scarce and bad, that the native drivers are 
unwilling and indifferent, and that the English soldier is 
ignorant of all his needs, and looks upon him as a monstrosity 
and a mere animated machine, which, however, does not need 
keeping in order, and the measure of the camel’s uselessness 
in such a march as that of the Chitral force, may be in some 
degree estimated. The cruelty of so employing them is even 
greater than might be supposed from the hardships which 
they endure when actually in a condition to move. No 
Hindoo will actually kill a camel, and though they will see 
them driven till they drop, they would deem it an offence to 
kill the creatures in order to put them out of their misery. 
The camel lies helpless, and starves to death, while the birds 
and dogs begin their meal upon his yet living body. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE IRISH LAND BILL. 
[To raz Epiror or tHe “Sprcrator,’’] 
§S1r,—Twice during the present Session you have expressed 
your inability to understand my position on what has come to 
be known as the “increased letting-value” question in con- 
nection with Irish land. Please allow me to try at least to 
make it plain. Take the case of a farmer who comes into the 
Land Court to get a fair rent fixed. What course is pursued 
by the Land Commissioners ? They inspect the land just as 
it is, calculating its carrying powers just as they see it. The 
rent is fixed on this basis for fifteen years. During the 
currency of the lease, the farmer spends both money and 








labour in improving his holding. The result of this expendi- 


ture of capital and labour is undoubtedly his during the term 
of the judicial lease. But when the fifteen years have expired 
he comes or is brought into Court again. The land is again 
inspected. What happens now, in such cases, under “ Adams 
v. Dunseath”? The cost of the improvement work js 
proved in Court, and the tenant is allowed, say, 5 per cent, 
on his actual expenditure, whether it may have been in money 
or labour. If there is any residue of value after this 
allowance, the law, as laid down by Lord Justice Fitzgibbon, 
directs the Court to sit judicially on the facts, and apportion 
it with the interest of landlord and tenant alike in view. ] 
believe this to be absolutely just, and for this reason,—when 
the rent was fixed first of all, the “improvability ” of the soi} 
was simply ignored. If I am told that it ought not to have 
been ignored, my reply is that the universal practice over the 
whole country is to value the land just as it is. Can it be 
fair, when the tenant acts upon and develops the latent or 
inherent capacities of the soil, which ‘belong to the landlord, 
to say that the whole result ought to gotohim? I donot 
think it fair; and up till quite recently this has been the view 
of every land reformer. There is a practical partnership in 
Trish land. The soil and its inherent capacities represent the 
landlords’ share in the partnership. The tenant has his im. 
provements, and a valuable right of permanent occupation con- 
ferred upon him by Parliament. Iam for giving to the tenant 
everything accruing from his own expenditure—nothing more, 
If the rent had been fixed with the improvability in view, I 
should have said that the results of his expenditure could not 
be touched. This is the whole case. 


And now a word in conclusion on the Bill itself. I do not 
believe in the possibility of the Bill being wrecked, and for 
this reason. The points in dispute are small. The difference 
of opinion, for example, on the question of the occupation 
right of the tenant, arises from Mr. Morley meaning one 
thing and the opponents of the Bill another. The question I 
have discussed above is admitted to be more academic than 
real; and itis absurd to suppose that an issue, which pro- 
bably arises once in ten thousand cases, is going to arrest the 
progress of the measure. I do not believe that Mr. Morley is 
pressing this Bill forward simply for the purpose of “filling 
up the cup” of the Lords. I believe he knows and feels what 
it means for Ireland. And I see no reason why, with moderate 
concessions on his part, and a little less temper on the part 
of the representatives of the Irish landlords, the Bill should 
not become law.—I am, Sir, &c., T. W. Russet. 


(To THE EpiTor or THE “ Spectator.” J 


S1r,—A poet not unknown to the Spectator once sung of 
“ Silver-tongued Morley wid the lures of the Loreley.” Thirty 
years’ exposure to real home-grown blarney has made me 
obtuse to feebler lures, and I never appreciated the force of 
this line till I found the Spectator propounding the doctrine 
that Mr. Morley’s recent speeches on the Irish Land Bill 
“have been reasonable and moderate, and have shown a real 
desire to legislate fairly, and with a proper consideration of 
landlords’ rights,” and proceeding to look in every direction 
except the right one for an explanation of Mr. Morley’s 
“apparent act of folly” in expressing such “ real desire” in 
such a questionable shape as the Bill read a second time last 
Friday. Mr. Morley’s Irish supporters in the press and on 
the platform have been busy ever since last August 
prophesying a Land Bill which, if passed, would destroy the 
landlord, and if rejected, would drive the Ulster Protestant 
farmers into the Home-rule camp. Since the Bill appeared 
they have hailed it as substantially fulfilling their expecta- 
tions, and have dwelt with damnable iteration and great 
gusto on the approaching dilemma of the Lords. It seems 
to me not only “greatly to be feared,” but absolutely 
certain that the Bill will not effect an improvement in the 
Irish land system. I am surprised that any one cognisant 
of the situation should ever have hoped it could. The 
exigencies of the party do not call for a reasonable 
amendment of the Land Acts; they call for a measure to 
catch votes at the coming General Election,—Parnellite 
votes and Unionist votes. That, as was to be expected, is 
the character of the measure now before Parliament. The 
game requires, on the one hand, that the measure should be 
too extreme to pass, It requires, on the otter, that as many 
British voters as possible should believe it to be “ fair, 
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reasonable, and moderate.” Hence suc. differences as have 
peen noticed between the speeches and the Bill. 

1am in @ position to judge of the frame of mind of the 
active leaders among the Irish landlords. I find no resem- 
plance to “a frightened horse.” A frightened horse is a horse 
that has seen or heard something it does not understand. The 
jandlords understand the Land Acts; they understand the 
policy of Mr. Morley’s Irish supporters; and they understand 
the meaning of the clauses of the Bill. So does Mr. Sexton. 
Mr. Morley appears or affects not todoso. It is impossible 
toanalyse the Bill within the limits of a short letter; but Mr. 
Chamberlain hit the right nail on the head when he pointed 
out that the Bill is not founded on the principles of the Act 
of 1981, but.on those principles which Mr, Gladstone, when 
jatroducing his great measure, said it passed his ability to 
distinguish from schemes of public plunder. Perhaps you 
may grant me space some other day to point out some 
examples of this contrast.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. pE F, Montgomery. 
Blessingbourne, Fivemiletown, April 9th. 





JAPAN, COREA, AND “ THE CHINA OF THE WEST.” 
LTo Taz Epitor or THE “ SpecTaTor.’’] 

§1z,—I venture to think that you may regard the following 

extracts from private letters, recently received from Corea, 

of sufficient interest to merit publication. It is instructive to 

watch “the Great Britain of the East” at work on her sacred 

task of reform :— 


« January 12th, 1895.—Last week the King went out in procession 
to the ancestral tombs to swear to the new constitution, personally 
conducted of course by Inouye. The Korean prime minister (a 
creature of Japan) accompanied him on horseback in a suit of 
European evening dress, with a bowler hat on his head! And now 
an order has been promulgated forbidding the people any longer 
the use of long pipes! By such follies as these the Japanese are 
getting Europe to believe in their powers of civilising. Here are 
some more items of their civili-ation in Korea. Amongst the 
quantities of foreign goods recently imported into Chemulpo from 
Japan are Chateau Margaux claret, French and Italian Vermouth, 
Martell’s five star (!) brandy, &c., all the grossest imitations— 
bottles and labels complete—with the vilest compounds inside. 
Cotton goods, purporting to come from Manchester, but made 
in Osaka, are flooding the country, and have already ousted 
the English goods. The Koreans are to be made drunk on a 
dozen of the best brandy for a dollar and a half, and are not 
to know the difference between the true and spurious Enzlish 
lawns, the former of which are of course much cheaper. This is 
a bright outlook for the prospects of the new commercial treaty 
which England has made with Japau. It is no secret that 
English commerce is to be driven from the East and supplanted 
by that of Japan. Japan knows well enough that England will 
not engage in a big and costly war to recover that which she 
will have lost...... Port Arthur is now a Japanese town. 
Japanese merchants are settling there, and steamers runnsig 
regularly from Kobe. On the other hand the sufferings of the 
First Army in Manchuria are said (by the Japanese) to be some- 


thing terrible.” 


“February 1st, 1895.—You ask, What is to be the end of it 
all?—a question to which no one out here can find any answer. 
My own opinion is that Japan has raised a Frankenstein. 
But the Powers—especially the China of the West, as Japan 
now contemptuously calls England—will not find it easy to 
smooth out this crumpled surface...... As to Korea, in 
spite of the sacrilegious oath which Inouye compelled the 
wretched King to take, declaring himself absolutely inde- 
pendent of every nation in the world,—Korea has ceased to 
exist, and is now as much a part of Japan as she can be. White 
clothes [i.e., the national clothing of Korea] are forbidden to 
officials ; Chinese silks are forbidden to be worn; the people are 
no longer allowed to smoke their long pipes; native-made stuffs 
which means Japanese materials—are to form the garments of 
the people in fature. They have not yet. been ordered to change 
the shape of their garments, nor to shave their heads, nor to learn 
Japanese. But these latter are spoken of quite freely, and are 
expected to come as soon as it suits Japan to issue the orders. 
The money for the public ‘reforms’ is to be supplied by the 
Koreans themselves, who have been made to borrow five million 
yen from Japan, giving their country as security. All this is 
pretty well for a country which is absolutely independent of Japan 
and all other Powers.” 


—I am, Sir, &c. Lzo. 





THE RESIDUARY LEGATEE OF DISESTABLISH- 
MENT. 
(To rae Epitor or THE “‘ Spectator.”’} 
Siz,—The announcement just made that the Pope has issued 
a brief forming a separate “ Vicariate Apostolic” for eleven 
of the Welsh Counties, indicates that the threatened blow to 
the Established Church is the signal for the friends of the 





Romish Church to be up and doing. Allow me to remind 
your readers of the declaration made at Oxford on December 
21st, 1874, by Sir William Harcourt,—viz., “He is a purblind 
politician who does not perceive that the residuary legatee 
of Disestablishment will infallibly be the Church of Rome,” 
into whose hands the supporters of the present Government 
are assuredly playing hy their action with regard to the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill. —I am, Sir, &c., 
A CHURCHMAN. 





WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. * 
(To raz Epiror oF THE “ SpectaTor.”] 

Srtr,—In these days, when the most seriously thoughtful 
minds of Europe are apprehending that science itself begins 
shyly to feel after God, and to, as it were, educate its own 
votaries to realise, after centuries of thorny, but probably in- 
dispensable training, the trath of some of the first principles 
of religion,—in these days, it does indeed seem strange that 
there should be found in this land of open Bible, any who 
desire to cripple and denationalise, either in Wales or England, 
a Church whose record is one with our national education and 
story. A Church, imperfect and faulty of course, being under 
human conditions of growth, but ever evolving spiritual 
progress and victories under the banner of the Cross 
at home and abroad; a Church to whom her opponents 
owe the very life of their self-inflicted fissiparous birth, and 
on whom they now jealously turn, to rend, no matter at what 
cost to the nation or the world. For the subterfuge that 
Disestablishment and Disendowment would increase the 
Church’s efficiency is not worthy of mention; ner can it 
honestly, or even logically, be attributed as a motive to these 
iconoclasts. I have the word of a pious Welshman, lamenting 
his country’s loss of spirituality, that the Disestablishment 
cry is “all political.” That being so, and Demos being 
king of votes while yet uneducated in facts of history or 
instincts of tradition, is the nation at his blind bidding to 
throw away all that to its élite is most precious? Is England 
to be belittled in politics and religion, are the wise to walk 
into a ditch, because votes count that do not weigh P 

The Dissenter imagines his own position would be changed 
for the better were only Church and State nominally 
separated; he does not see that each form of worship can 
spiritually only be what it intrinsically is; while socially, the 
Ckurch of England must, besides, always remain a stately 
Church, whatever happens, because of her history, constitution, 
and learning. Disestablishment is of less consequence to her 
than to the State itself, wherein it may open flood-gates either 
to Atheism or Roman Casholicism, and to loss of any religion 
at all in out-of-the-way places (after the example of Australia, 
&e.); but depend upon it, as education percolated downward, 
the nation would awake to its own deed, and turn with bitter- 
ness on the authors of its great betrayal. Before its commit- 
tal, is there no authority to say to ignorance and prejudice, 
however well-intentioned,—“ Thus far, but no farther ” P 
Who, though with different reasons, will react the parts of 
Henry II. and Henry VIIL, and keep the State in touch with 
the Church? Or will the House of Lords have to store coals 
of fire for the grateful children’s children of those who 
clamour now to barter away our rich inheritance for temporary 
prominence and eternal infamy P—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wellington, Somerset, April 8th. CAROLINE Fox. 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON ON BIMETALLISM. 
(To rae Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.” ] 

S1z,—In reference to the question of Bimetallism, have you 

space for the following notes of conversation with the Duke 

of Wellington, published by the fifth Earl of Stanhope, ed. 

1889 P— 


* September 22nd, 1839.—1I walked alone with the Duke on the 
ramparts, when he detailed to me the plan he had always enter- 
tained for the finances of the country. It is not to effect any 
change whatever in the standard of value, or allow of paper, but 
to revert to the ancient practice of this country and the present 
practice of the Continent, by making silver as well as gold a legal 
tender for large sums. This silver to be given by weight and 
not by tale, aid the Government to fix in the Gasette from time 
to time the precise ratio at which the two metals should stand 
towards each other. That rate would be about fifteen to one,—a 
little more at one time, a little less at auother.’..... ‘In this 
way,’ I observe, ‘ the finance of the country would have two strings 
to its bow.’—‘ Just so, or rather, would have two feet to stand 
on instead of one.’ It would prevent the drain of one metal alone 
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at any sudden pressure,—such as may be feared this very year 
for the purchase of foreign corn. It would enable the country 
to rest on the supply of one metal if the other failed, and would 
put it in the power of the great men who have such masses of 
plate in their possession to send it into the Bank at any extraor- 
dinary emergency. ‘For my part,’ continued the Duke, ‘I was 
in the Cabinet in 1826, and I well remember that had it not been 
for most extraordinary exertions—above all, on the part of old 
Rothschild—the Bank must have stopped payment. I have 
explained this plan of mine several times to Horeley Palmer and 
other of -the Bank Directors. Their objection is that it would 
oblige the Bank to have a deposit of silver as well as a deposit of 
gold. But I answer, so much the better for the country,’” &c. 


(p. 158.) 

“ November 23rd, 1839.—Mr. Latham, of Dover, having joined 
us for a short time, the Duke shortly explained to him his plan 
to make silver as well as gold a legal tender for large sums, On 
this, as on every other subject, he conversed with his usual 
sagacity of thought and clearness of expression.” (p. 197.) 

The proposal of the Duke appears to differ from that of 
the modern Bimetallist, mainly in this respect,—that he had 
not conceived the idea of an international agreement to fix 
the figure at which silver should be rated to gold.—I am, 
Sir, &c., JOHN FREDERICK HALtLt. 


Sharcombe, Wells, April 6th. 





LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 
[To Tus EpiTog or THE “SPEcTaToR.”’] 

S1r,—Mr. Clarke has read very carelessly the passage which 
he criticises. His quarrel is with Cardinal Newman, not with 
me. The words with which he finds fault, “in the interests 
of truth,” are avowedly a quotation from the Cardinal; and 
Mr. Clarke must forgive me if I add that I consider Cardinal 
Newman a greater authority than himself on any question 
relating to the Arian controversy. Does Mr. Clarke think 
that “heretical pravity”—the phrase applied to the conduct 
of Liberius by Jerome—is a venial offence, and in a Pope 
too, when committed “ under the influence of intense fear ” ? 
Why, then, were “ the lapsed ” condemned so severely P 

I have not “blundered ubout the devotion paid to the 
Blessed Virgin” by Roman Catholics, for I said nothing 
whatever on the subject. I am familiar with the distinction 
which Roman Catholic writers draw between dulia and latria ; 
but I made no reference to the question in the article which 
Mr. Clarke criticises. I quoted a passage from the famous 
“Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine” as “a 
good instance of Newman’s passion for theorising;” but I 
was careful to say that “the Church of his adoption was too 
cautious to accept his theory, and some of her leading 
divines wrote strongly against it.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

, Your REVIEWER. 





A CHILD-STORY. 
(To THE Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—In the Spectator of December 8th, 1894, you publish a 
letter about a child who referred to a cemetery as a place 
where people left their clothes. I have recently heard two 
stories which show that children frequently regard their 
present suit of “clothes” as only one out of many. The 
little daughter of a friend of mine recently remarked, “ Dada, 
I couldn’t be a black man, could I? But if I was to die and 
rise again in Africa, I might be, mightn’t IP” The other 
story is as follows:—A lady was playing with her nephew, 
and remonstrating with him for his roughness, said, “ Oh 
please, don’t; if you pull my finger off you know I can’t very 
well get a new one.”—‘ No,” said the little five-year-old 
meditatively; “ Auntie couldn’t get anew finger until Auntie 
dies and grows up quite a new body.” The idea of rebirth is 
certainly gaining a more respectful hearing amongst us than 
formerly; but if we paid more attention to the prattle of 
our nursery population, we should be surprised to find to 
what an extent the plurality of the soul’s lives is taken for 
granted. Can it be that things hidden from the wise and 
prudent have been revealed unto babes P—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. Percy LEONARD. 








POETRY. 


SERENADE. 
THE thrush upon the apple-bough 
A-sway each tardy daybreak now, 
Hath a new song within his mouth, 
Taught by the breezes of the south. 








Of loosened soil he softly sings, 

Green moss, and happy garden things,— 
Wake-robins on the sheltered side 

Of hedges where white violets hide. 


His ear laid to the rugged bark, 

He hears the sap stir in the dark, 
He feels a vital pulse imbue 

The branches wet with morning-dew. 


And where the lowest twig descends 
Earthward to meet its grassy friends, 
Through bud and blade a tremor shoots, 
And thrills among the apple-roots; 


And every breathless branch vibrates, 
Quick with a million blossom-fates,— 
And in the grey, expectant hush 
One hears the singing of the thrush. 
May Byron, 








BOOKS. 


cecilia: 

MISS EDGEWORTH’S IRISH NOVELS* 
Messrs. MACMILLAN have done well to begin their series of 
“Tilustrated Standard Novels” with Miss Edgeworth’s Irish 
stories, not only because they follow appropriately upon 
her Life and Letters, but because there is just now a sort of 
preparation of taste in the reading public for a return to the 
classical moralities and well-defined horizons of the fiction 
that entertained the other end of our century. Mr. Saints. 
bury says that “a hunger and thirst after Mrs. Trimmer—an 
unholy affection for Hannah More, are the natural results of 
a long course” of a certain kind of French novels. Anda 
somewhat similar result is recognised by a good many of us 
as the effect of too much of our own literature of this end of 
the century. 

After a surfeit of novels in which the heroine or the heroines, 
if not both, are too subtle-minded to adapt themselves to the 
elementary conditions of social order, and the whole universe 
has to be put in the wrong so that their fidgety egoism may 
be justified, it is restful and pleasant to pass to a kind of 
fiction of which the animating genius is common-sense, and 
where heroes and heroines stand out as models of virtue and 
prudence against a comedy background of fashionable affecta- 
tions and natural foibles. That is the scheme of Miss Edge- 
worth’s fiction when she deals with society life; and The 
Absentee, which occupies the greater part of the volume before 
us, is quite as much a pictare of fashionable life in London 
as a tale of Irish manners and circumstance. It is, 
moreover, a thoroughly representative bit of Miss Edge- 
worth’s work as a novelist, and that is why we have unin- 
tentionally drifted into indicating its characteristics before 
speaking of the very different and artistically superior story 
that fills the first quarter of the volume. Castle Rack- 
rent isa masterpiece. It was published in 1800, when Miss 
Edgeworth was a little over thirty; but she saw the man 
upon whom she built up the character of the faithful Thady 
Quirk (into whose mouth she puts the narrative), at the time 
when she first went home to Ireland as a child of eleven. 
Probably it was at the same period of fresh impressionability 
and lively enjoyment that she assimilated all the observation 
of character which she afterwards worked into this perfect 
picture of the manners of generations that were already 
by-gone when the book was made public. The wonderful 
thing about this little book—the thing that separates it from 
all the rest of its author’s work—is that, from first to last, no 
moral comment, direct or indirect, intrudes itself into it. 
Of course it has its obvious moral none the less, as every 
faithful picture of life must have. But there is no moral 
sign-post at the beginning, and no moral chorus at the 
end. Old Thady is at once hero and narrator; and, as he 
tells the stories of the four baronets who brought the Rack- 
rent property to ruin, we see everything just as he saw it, 
with the tender, humorous, a little sly, and wholly faithfal 
eyes of the loyal Irish servant, who loves his masters’ faults 
as least as much as their virtues, and only suppresses nothing 
because it is useless to do so when everything is known 


By Maria Edgeworth. Illustrated by 
a Ritchie. London: 





* Castle Rackrent and The Absentee. 
Chris Hammond. With an Iutroduction by Anne Thac 
Macmil'an and Co. 
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already. There are excellent things we should like to quote 
about all the four baronets,—the almost legendary Sir 
Patrick of unrivalled drinking powers; the litigious Sir 
Murtagh, whose wife had an unpardonable suspicion of Scotch 
blood about her; Sir Kit, “who valued a guinea as little as 
any man,—money to him was no more than dirt, and his gentle- 
man and groom and all belonging to him, the same.” Bat good 
as all the portraits are, that of Sir Condy infinitely excels the 
rest in mellowness of conception and delicacy of execution. 
Sir Condy was, moreover, the best-beloved of all the masters 
Thady served under; and the betrayal of his interests by 
Thady’s own son, the hard-headed agent to the property, 
brings the tragi-comic tale to a thoroughly good dramatic con- 
clusion. The scene in which Sir Condy, after hesitating long 
between the attractions of Thady’s niece, Judith, with whom 
he is very much in love, and a lady of fortune with “a quality 
toss” about her, who is very much in love with him, resolves 
to decide the question by an appeal to chance, furnishes a 
capital example of the humour and the workmanship of this 
admirable little novel :— 


«© Tt’s all over with our poor Judy !’ said I, with a heavy sigh, 
making bold to speak to him one night when he was a little 
cheerful, and standing in the servants’ hall all alone with me, as 
was often his custom.—‘ Not at all,’ said he; ‘I never was 
fonder of Judy than at this present speaking; and to prove it to 
you,’ said he—and he took from my hand a halfpenny change 
that I had just got along with my tobacco—‘ and to prove it to 
you, Thady,’ says he, ‘it’s a toss-up with me which I should 
marry this minute, her or Mr. Moneygawl of Mount Juliet’s 
Town’s daughter—so it is. —‘Oh—boo! boo!’ says I, making 
light of it, to see what he would go on to next; ‘ your honour’s 
joking, to be sure; there’s no compare between our poor Judy 
and Miss Isabella, who has a great fortune, they say.’— I’m 
not a man to mind a fortune, nor never was,’ said Sir Condy, 
proudly, ‘whatever her friends may say; and to make short 
of it,’ says he, ‘I’m come to a determination upon the 
spot.’ With that he swore such a terrible oath as made 
me cross myself. ‘And by this book,’ said he, snatching 
up my ballad-book, mistaking it for my prayer-book, which lay 
in the window,—‘and by this book,’ says he, ‘and by all the 
books that ever were shut and opened, its come to a toss up with 
me, and I'll stand or fall by the toss; and so Thady, hand me 
over that pin out of the ink-horn;’ and he makes a cross on the 
smooth side of the halfpenny; ‘Judy M‘Quirk,’ says he, ‘ her 
mark.’—God bless him! his hand was a little unsteadied by all 
the whisky-punch he had taken, but it was plain to see his heart 
was for poor Judy. My heart was allas one as in my mouth when 
I saw the halfpenny up in the air, but I said nothing at all; and 
when it came down I was glad I had kept myself to myself, for to 
be sure now it was all over with poor Judy.—‘ Judy’s out a luck,’ 
said I, striving to laungh.—‘ I’m out a luck,’ said he ; and I never 
saw a man look so cast down; he took up the halfpenny off the 
flag, and walked away quite sober-like by the shock. Now, 
though as easy a man, you would think, as any in the wide world, 
there was no such thing as making him unsay one of these sort of 
vows, which he had learned to reverence when young, as I woll 
remember teaching him to toss up for bog-berries on my knee. So 
I saw the affair was as good as settled between him and Miss 
Isabella, and I had no more to say but to wish her joy, which I 
did the week afterwards, upon her return from Scotland with my 
poor master.” 

Of Miss Edgeworth’s qualities as a writer of society novels, 
Mrs. Ritchie remarks in the introduction, that perhaps in our 
time we can scarcely do justice to her extraordinary cleverness 
and brightness of apprehension :— 

“Tt must be remembered, in trying to measure her place in litera- 
ture, that in her day the whole great school of English philosophical 
romance was in its cradle; George Eliot was not in existence; 
my father was born in the year in which The Absentee was pub- 
lished. Sir Walter Scott has told us that it was Miss Edge- 
worth’s writing which first suggested to him the idea of writing 
about Scotland and its national life. Tourgenieff in the same 
way says that it was after reading her books on Ireland that he 
began to write of his own country and of Russian peasants as he 
did. Miss Edgeworth was the creator of her own special world of 
fiction.” 

The gist of the matter lies in that last sentence. Miss 
Edgeworth created a kind of fiction, in many departments of 
which many successors have outstripped her. Needless to 
say that she had not Sir Walter Scott’s roominess of historical 
horizon, or George Eliot’s power of probing psychological 
depths, or Tourgenieff’s perfection of artistic touch. She 
had not even at all times the dexterity in painting social 
situation that belongs to a score of clever writers of our day, 
of whom not one is her equal in grasp of character and just 
appreciation of the proportions of life. But she discovered 
her own material, and created her own scheme, and worked 
her books out with a thoroughgoing sincerity and conviction. 
And the result is that, though when it comes to judgment 
of detail, we find ourselves more nicely critical of faults 





than appreciative of merits, yet the best of her books hold 
us with a power which is their truest warrant. The Absentee 
treats of the problems of Ireland immediately after the 
Union, when it was becoming the fashion for Irish landlords 
to live in England, and for Irish ladies to be ashamed of 
being Irish. Lord Clonbrony is an absentee because his 
wife “has a notion one’s nobody out of Lon’on.” Lord 
Clonbrony himself is miserable out of Ireland; and finding 
himself slighted in the best London society, takes to low 
company, and becomes the creature of an unprincipled 
friend, good-natured Sir Terence O’Fay, in whose racy talk, 
as well as in that of Mrs. Petito, the lady’s-maid, we hear 
echoes of some of Sheridan’s characters. Their son, Lord 
Colambre, sees and mourns over the vulgar affectations 
of his mother and the degradation of his father, and 
takes advantage of a crisis in their fortunes (which happens 
a few days before he comes of age), to obtain their 
promise to return to Ireland. The visit of the heir, to the 
Clonbrony estates gives opportunity for a series of very 
carefally-drawn pictures of Irish customs and manners, 
which might be tedious if they were not so unmistakably 
faithful and real. And through all is woven the thread of the 
hero’s love for Grace Nugent, his mother’s companion and 
reputed niece. Grace, like Lord Colambre himself, is not so 
much a eharacter, as an expression of Miss Edgeworth’s ideah 
of character. She always does the right thing and says the 
right thing; and Lord Colambre falls in love with her for 
being so admirable in her behaviour to his mother. A good 
deal of the workmanship of this novel is stiff, and occasionally 
it is absolutely clumsy. On the other hand, what could be 
more entirely skilful than this little drawing-room scene P— 
Lady Clonbrony hopes to retrieve the fortunes of the family 
by marrying her son to the great heiress, Miss Broadhurst, 
and Mrs. Broadhurst is equally anxious for the match. 
Anthony Trollope could not have drawn the two mothers, or 
indicated their different tactics, with a lighter or a happier 
hand :— 

“Tn consequence of this plan of leaving things to themselves, 
every evening Lady Clonbrony made out her own little card-table 
with Mrs. Broadhurst, anda Mr. and Miss Pratt, a brother and 
sister, who were the most obliging, convenient neighbours imagin- 
able. From time to time, as Lady Clonbrony gathered up her 
cards, she would direct an inquiring glance to the group of young 
people at the other table; whilst the more prudent Mrs. Broad- 
hurst sat plump with her back to them, pursing up her lips, and 
contracting her brows in token of deep calculation, looking down 
impenetrable at her cards, never even noticing Lady Clonbrony’s 
glances, but inquiring from her partner, ‘how many they were 
by honours?’ ” 

The young people are talking about books, and Miss Broad- 
hurst cites something from The Arabian Nights :— 

“Lord Colambre brought down a beautiful edition of the 
Arabian tales, looked for the story to which Miss Nugent had 
alluded, and showed it to Miss Broadhurst, who was also search- 
ing for it in another volume. Lady Clonbrony, from her card- 
table, saw the young people thus engaged. ‘I profess not to 
understand these things so well as you say you do, my dear Mrs. 
Broadhurst,’ whispered she; ‘but look there now; they are at 
their books! What do you expect can come of that sort of 
thing? So ill-bred, and downright rude of Colambre, I must 
give him a hint.’—‘No, no, for mercy’s sake! my dear Lady 
Clonbrony, no hints, no hints, no remarks! What would you 
have ?—she reading, and my lord at the back of her chair, 
leaning over—and allowed, mind, to lean over to read the same 
thing. Can’t be better! Never saw any man yet allowed to 
come so nearher! Now, Lady Clonbrony, not a word, not a look, 
I beseech.’—‘ Well, well!—but if they had a little music.’—‘ My 
daughter’s tired of music. How much do I owe your ladyship 
now ?—three rubbers, I think. Now, though you would not 
believe it of a young girl,’ continued Mrs. Broadhurst, ‘I can 
assure your ladyship, my daughter would often rather go to a 
book than a ball.’—‘ Well, now, that’s very extraordinary, in the 
style in which she has been brought up; yet books and all that 
are so fashionable now, that it’s very natural,’ said Lady Clon- 


brony.” 

Miss Edgeworth had the courage of her convictions. Good 
heroes and heroines were to be ready for any sacrifice in the 
cause of virtue or prudence. So when what modern slang 
would call a “ smart” woman of fashion throws suspicion on 
the birth of Grace Nugent and discredit on all the women of 
her mother’s house, Lord Colambre makes up his mind that it 
is his duty to renounce her. Of course delightful discoveries 
are made as the plot moves on, and the cloud is removed, and 
Grace comes out from behind it with a new name and a fortane 
as good as Miss Broadhurst’s. Grace does not know what has 
been the reason of her lover’s temporary drawing-off till the 
happy éclaircissement comes; and then it does not occur to 
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her, to him, or to the author herself that there has been the 
slightest fault in the chivalry of the man who would have 
given up so good and delightful a girl for a misfortune 
she was not responsible for. Well may Mrs. Ritchie observe 
that there was a matter-of-fact element in all Maria Edge- 
worth wrote! One is inclined to think the matter-of-fact 
element and the sententious and philosophical tendency must 
have come from her mother, who had German blood in her 
veins. Though a loyal Irishwoman in her sympathies, Miss 
Edgeworth had none of the essentially Irish characteristics ; 
she certainly caught the sentiment of the national mind, and 
reproduced it admirably in Castle Rackrent, but she herself 
was not permeated by it. It is not in her letters, and it is not 
in her books. There is more of the true Irish charm in Mrs. 
Ritchie’s tender and brilliant introductory sketch of the 
Edgeworth family and the Edgeworth home, than in all Miss 
Edgeworth’s writings put together. 





IRISH VERSE.* 


“THESE gentlemen, when they get up to speak, do not know 
what they are going to say; while they are speaking, they do 
not know what they are saying; and when they have sat 
down, they do not know what they have said.” Such was 
Mr. Horsman’s verdict on Irish oratory in the House of 
Commons. A sincere critic cannot focus the feeling aroused 
by the perusal of Irish verse in general without coming to 
much the same conclusion as to the greater number of Irish 
poets. In Mr. Yeats’s anthology of Irish poems there is much 
to charm and entertain us, much to touch the emotions that re- 
spond to apt vocables and melodious rhetoric, much to enchant 
the ear and stir the fancy. But when the echo of the song has 
died away, and the wreaths of iridescent mist have been dis- 
sipated, and when we ask, as we must always ask in estimating 
the real value of verse, what is over, what remains and abides 
as our possession, we have sorrowfully to admit that, as a 
rule, the poet did not know what he was going to sing when 
he tuned his harp, or what he was singing while he sang, and 
that we have had bestowed on us nothing but a fairy gift,—a gift 
that melts and dissolves before we can seize it. It is true that 
the tones of Apollo’s authentic flute always build for us man- 
sions not built with hands; but they are not the less substantial. 
They are real creations, true homes in which the soul may dwell 
and have her lasting habitation. The walls and towers that rise 
to the sound of the Irish lyre are but the glowing palaces of 
‘Queen Morgan le Fay,—things of the mirage, the sunset, and 
the mist. As the notes die away, the gorgeous colours fade, 
the cloud-capped towers topple to their fall, and the pageant of 
the dream is dissolved, to leave not a wrack behind. Doubt- 
less there is a certain charm of its own in the poetry of mirage, 
and doubtless words piled on words, and melody on melody, 
may delight; but they have not and cannot have the 
greatest, the most longed-for, the most essential quality of 
poetry,—the quality which excites our passions and our 
emotions, but excites to calm and to satisfy. The rock-bed 
qualities of true Irish verse are vagueness and unreality, and 
the restlessness which must belong to all that wander in 
worlds unrealised. An Irish poet, Gerald Griffin, writing of 
“‘ Hy Brasail,” the isle of the blest, tells us how “ the beautiful 
spectre” showed “lovely and dim.” Alas! it is not only 
«‘ Hy Brasail” that shows “lovely and dim.” This loveliness 
and dimness has eaten like a canker into all Irish verse. If 
the Irish poet can only attain to being “lovely and dim,” he 
seems content to let everything else go. It is not merely the 
sense that is “lovely and dim.” The rhetoric and the melody 
are equally affected. Hence it happens that though the 
Irish have a greater natural taste for rhetoric, and possibly a 
greater natural sense of melody than any other race, their 
rhetoric and their melody are generally ineffectual. Though 
the sense is “lovely and dim,” the result, if the rhetoric and 
melody are strong and well wrought, may be beautifal poetry. 
We have only to turn to Mr. Swinburne’s verse to prove this. 
In Irish poetry, however, the rhetoric, as we have said, is too 
often as lovely and as dim as the poetry, and of lovely and 
dim rhetoric who can trust himself tospeak? We endure: 
and with delight, Milton’s— 
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“ Fairer than feigned of old or fabled since ; 

Of fairy damsels met in forest wide, 

By knights of Logress or of Lyoness, 

Launcelot or Pelleas or Pellenore.” 
We positively shudder at much of the rhetoric of the 
Trish poets, Horresco referens. It is the same with their 
metrical artifices. Irish verse ought to be the most musical 
verse in the world. On the surface it is so. Yet we search 
it in yain for any of the greater harmonies of metre and 
rhythm, There is only one poem in Mr. Yeats’s book in 
which the highest melody is obtained, and that poem should 
not by rights be there, for it was written by Emily Bronté,— 
who, even if a Celt per stirpem, was certainly not so per caput, 
She was born and bred in England, and was inspired not by the 
Celtic, but by the Scandinavian spirit. The metre of Irish poets 
may often please the ear, but at the best itis “lovely and 
dim.”. At the worst it is the false gallop of Tommy Moore’s 
anapests,—a rhythm which in serious verse makes the reader 
with a. sensitive ear feel as one feels when a near relation 
behaves ostentatiously in mixed society. 


So much we have felt bound to say of Irish poetry in 
general. With our mind thus relieved, we may fall to and 
enjoy the pleasant things in the present anthology. Although 
Irish verse is as a whole so unsatisfactory, it contains many 
exceptions of delight. Even in the most unexpected places we 
may find traces of the true gold of poetry, and to Tom Moore ° 
when he wrote as a satirist, we will yield to none in our admira- 
tion. In the present volume the verse is best when it is most 
natural and most Celtic, if not in form, at any rate in spirit, 
A very charming poem is the little lament called “The Con- 
vict of.Clonmel” “ from the Irish” ;—and here we may note it 
is a pity that this phrase so often to be found in Irish poetry 
books, is not more closely explained. One wants to know 
when it means translation, when paraphrase, and when merely 
a poem in the Irish mood. Here is a verse of the poem in 


question :— 
« How hard is my fortune 
And vain my repining ! 
The strong rope of fate 
For this young neck is twining. 
My strength is departed ; 
My cheek sunk and sallow ; 
While I languish in chains 
In the gaol of Cluanmeala.” 


Of course one must pronounce this last word “ Clonmallow.” 
It would have been kinder to the poor Saxon if Mr. Yeats 
had printed it so. This poem, at any rate, is not “lovely 
and dim,” and the consequence is, that those who acquire Mr. 
Yeats’s book—and we hope they will be many—will be able 
to add to their store of that rare poetry which can best be 
defined as poetry which sings itself. Note, too, how intensely 
Irish the poem is. Self-pity in it rises to a passion. It isthe 
spirit of Celtic literature condensed into a single poem. Our 
next quotation shall illustrate the same spirit, though in a 
different and nobler way. Their sad history, the natural 
genius of the people, or the vicinity of a melancholy ocean, 
or some yet undetected element, may be the true cause of 
Irish pitifulness; but whatever it is, the fact remains that 
pitifulness and a certain shrill despondency is the dominant 
human note in Irish verse. “ O’Hussey’s Ode to the Maguire” 
is the lament poured forth by the bard for his chief, who is 
broken and in hiding. It is by James Clarence Mangan, and 
is “from the Irish.” Except King Lear, we know of no 
poem which so well describes the storms of wind and rain 
and darkness that vex our Northern lands :— 
“ An awful, a tremendous night is this, meseems ! 

The floodgates of the river of heaven, I think, have been 

burst wide,— 
a i the overcharged clouds, like unto headlong ocean’s 
ide, 

Descends grey rain in roaring streams. 

Though he were even a wolf ranging the round green woods, 

Though he were even a pleasant salmon in the unchainable sea, 

Though'he were a wild mountain eagle, he could scarce bear, he, 

This sharp sore sleet, these howling floods. 


O mournful is my soul this night for Hugh Maguire, 
Darkly as in a dream he strays! Before him and behind 
Triumphs the tyrannous anger of the wounding wind, 
The wounding wind that burns as fire. 


It is my bitter grief—it cuts me to the heart— 
That in the country of Clan Darry this should be his fate, 
O woe is me, where is he? Wandering houseless, desolate, 
Alone, without guide or chart !” : 


We cannot quote the whole poem, though it deserves it. Never 
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has the passion of the rain-storm that blends heaven and earth, 
and confounds land and sky, entered more potently into the 
poet’s heart than in these verses. They sob and sough with 
the sopping downpour. One touch, however, at the end of the 
m we must not omit. The poet wants to add one word 
of consolation to the fallen chief. What is it? Not the 
thought of kind deeds or the love of country or the feeling 
that his sacrifice is saving his people. No!— 
“But the memory of the lime-white mansions his right hand 
hath laid 
In ashes warms the hero’s heart.” 
Here is the authentic note of the heroic poetry of the Celt. 
Our Border ballads are savage enough, but we never find 
quite this feeling. Before we close our notice of this very 
interesting and characteristic collection, we must say one 
word as to a poem by one of the modern and living Irish 
poets whose work is included in this volume. This is “ Spell 
Struck,” by Mr. T. W. Rolleston. The present writer once 
read the first verse in the corner of a newspaper, and found 
it again with infinite delight in Mr. Yeats’s collection. Our 
readers shall judge if he was not right to be fascinated by the 
lilt of the following :— 
“ She walks as she were moving 
Some mystic dance to tread, 
So falls her gliding footstep, 
So leans her listening head.” 

So much for Mr. Yeats’s anthology. The reader who has been 
fascinated by the Celtic poetry—and in spite of its grave faults, 
it is fascinating to all who care strongly for poetry—will want 
to know how far the spirit of modern Celtic verse reflects the 
spirit of the old. He cannot do better than turn to Mr. 
Hyde’s charming little book, The Story of Early Gaelic Litera- 
ture. Here he may read of the Bards and their harpings, and 
all the lore of Celtic romance told most sympathetically, and 
yet with a true historic and literary feeling. The author 
deserves high praise for an excellent piece of work. 

Let those whose appetite for things Celtic is still insatiable, 
turn to Mr. Curtin’s Hero-Tales of Ireland. Here are many 
Celtic romar_es put into English, and edited, with an intro- 
duction and notes. To these tales we will apply Mr. Lincoln’s 
useful formula :—“ Those who lke that sort of thing, that’s 
just the sort of thing they like.” 





ADAM SMITH.* 

AN instructive commentary on the indolence of modern 
readers is furnished by two books connected with Adam 
Smith, which have been recently published by Messrs. 
Macmillan. One is a biography, a good-sized tome with 
four hundred and fifty well-filled pages and a copious index. 
The other, which purports to give “a general view of the 
whole of Adam Smith’s economic philosophy,” can be com- 
fortably carried in one’s coat-tail pocket. The Wealth of 
Nations—a work which Buckle, in his History of Civilisation, 
described as, “in its ultimate results, probably the most 
important book that has ever been written,” and as having 
“done more towards the happiness of man than has been 
effected by the united abilities of all the statesmen and legis- 
lators of whom history has preserved an authentic account” 
—bas to be curtailed of five-sixths, or thereabouts, of its 
original proportions before offering it to the dainty palate of 
the reading public, which is, however, apparently expected 
to swallow with avidity a dish many times as large, composed 
largely of personal gossip concerning the founder of economic 
science, his friends, and his times. 

Adam Smith, however, was a man whose life was well 
worth writing, and writing large, and though we are forced to 
protest aguinst the boiling-down of his masterpiece, it must 
not be thought that we should wish to see his biography 
shortened. On the contrary, we can only regret that the 
materials on which Mr. Rae has based his chronicle are 
deplorably meagre; and though the writer has put together 
a most interesting work, and made the very best use of the 
scanty details which have survived, readers who have known 
Adam Smith as the author of The Wealth of Nations, and 
would gladly know more of him as a man in private life, 
will probably wish for more of him and less of his friends 
and surroundings, as they turn over these pages. Unfor- 
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tunately, his biographer’s task is rendered more difficult- 
by the fact that he was a notoriously bad correspondent. 
His affection for his mother was so great that it was said 
by the Earl of Buchan that the three avenues to him were his 
mother, his books, and his political opinions. Yet we find 
him writing to her from Oxford,—“I am quite inexcusable 
for not writing to you oftener. I think of you every day, 
but always defer writing till the post is just going, and then 
sometimes business or company, but oftener laziness, hinders 
me.” And so it is that of the letters given in this volume, 
none seem to be written to give news of the writer to a friend, 
but all are dictated by some purpose; either they are replies 
by the economist to requests for advice and information, or 
they are introductions to his acquaintances of some young 
man whom he wishes to assist. For his “laziness” was never 
proof against his good nature. The kindliest and most 
benevolent of men was this father of what modern indolence 
dismisses as the Dismal Science. Mr. Rae quotes Dugald 
Stewart as follows :— 

“Some very affecting instances of Mr. Smith’s beneficence im 
cases where he found it impossible to conceal entirely his 
good offices, have been mentioned to me by a near relation of 
his, and one of his most confidential friends. They were all on 
a scale much beyond what would have been expected from his 
fortune, and were combined with circumstances equally honourable 
to the delicacy of his feelings and the liberality of his heart.” 
And Sir James Mackintosh is related to have said :—“ I have- 
known Adam Smith slightly, Ricardo well, and Malthus 
intimately. Is it not something to say for a science that its 
three greatest masters were about the three best men I ever 
knew P” 


Adam Smith was born at Kirkcaldy in 1723. In his child- 
hood he was kidnapped by gipsies, who seem to be possessed 
of a happy knack of seizing on the persons of boys who are 
destined to be distinguished. At the age of sixteen he had 
already, under Hutcheson’s instructions at Glasgow College, 
made sufficient progress in the path of philosophical inquiry 
to win Hume’s approval with an abstract of his Treatise of 
Human Nature. Hume sent the young student a copy of the 
work, which was promptly confiscated by the College autho- 
rities at Balliol, where he was entered as a Snell exhibitioner 
in 1740, and remained for six years without once leaving the 
city. Apart from this well-meant exercise of authority, which 
was accompanied by a severe reprimand, Smith seems to have 
been left very much to his own devices at Balliol. This 
system of education, which is undoubtedly the best for such 
pupils as can rise to it, was no less successful with Adam 
Smith than with Samuel Weller. His biographer tells us 
that— 

“In truth, his time was not wasted at Oxford. He did not 
allow it to be wasted. Ile read deeply and widely in many 
subjects and in many languages; he read and thought for six 
years, and for that best kind of education the negligence of tutors 
and lecturers, such as they then were, was probably better than 
their assiduity. . , . . . Balliol was chiefly known in that age for 
the violence of its Jacobite opinions. Only a few months after 
Smith left it, a party of Balliol students celebrated the birthday 
of Cardinal York in the College, and rushing out into the streets, 
mauled every Hanoverian they met, and created such a serious 
riot that they were sentenced to two years’ imprisonment for it 
by the Court of King’s Bench; but for this grave offence the 
master of the College, Dr. Theophilus Leigh, and the other 
authorities, had thought the culprits entitled to indulgence on 
account of the anniversary they were celebrating, and had decided 
that the case would be sufficiently met by a Latin imposition. If 
Balliol, however, was not more enlightened than any of the other 
Colleges of the day, it had one great advantage, it possessed one 
of the best College libraries at Oxford.” 

This library seems to have been Smith’s one resource during 
his six years at Balliol. With his political opinions, he can 
have had no desire for intercourse with rowdy young Jacobite 
undergraduates in those days when the stirring events of “the 
45” were reflected by “ mauling” escapades in the Oxford 
streets and quadrangles. But these years of patient research 
had their due effect, and can be traced in the pages of The 
Wealth of Nations no less plainly than Smith’s later intimacy 
with the Glasgow merchants during his Professorship at his 
old College, and his friendship with Turgot, Quesnay, and the 
other leaders of the French School of Physiocrats, during his 
residence abroad with his pupil, the Duke of Buccleuch. Itis 
this variety of experience, coupled with his keen powers of 
observation and sturdy desire to learn things for himself and 
at first hand, that gives Adam Smith’s masterpiece its unique 
character as an all-embracing exposition of a world-wide 
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subject, embellished with an inexhaustible wealth of illus- 
tration taken from a storehouse of knowledge, old and new. 

Of his benevolence and kindheartedness we bave already 
rpoken. A striking feature among his minor characteristics 
was his extreme absence of mind. Mr. Rae gives many 
amusing instances of this trait in his hero. He was showing 
Townshend, his pupil’s stepfather, the sights of Glasgow, and 
when they were visiting the tannery, “ walked in his absent 
way right into the tan-pit, from which, however, he was 
immediately rescued without any harm.” An equally extra- 
ordinary story is of his being called on by a friend just as he 
was preparing his breakfast :—“ Falling into discourse, Smith 
took a piece of bread-and-butter, and after rolling it round 
end round, put it into the teapot and poured the water upon 
it. Shortly after he poured out a cup, and on tasting it, 
declared it was the worst tea he had ever met with. ‘I have 
not the least doubt of it,’ said Mr. Dames, ‘for you have 
just made it of bread-and-butter.’” And Lord Brougham 
“has preserved a story of Smith breaking out at dinner into a 
strong condemnation of the public conduct of some leading 
statesman of the day, then suddenly stopping short on per- 
ceiving that statesman’s nearest relation on the opposite side 
of the table, and presently losing self-recollection again, and 
muttering to himself, ‘ Deil care, deil care, it’salltrue.’” The 
best story of all, in this connection, is too long for quotation, 
but readers will find it on p. 331. 

Smith’s intimacy with the famous men of his day gives an 
especial interest to his life. David Hume was his dearest 
crony, a circumstance which brought him into some disrepute 
in certain circles, and also led to an amusing episode, in 1766, 
at Abbeville, where he was bewildered by the fascinations of 
a French marquise, who wished to keep abreast of the fashion 
by means of an affaire with a philosophe :— 

“She had just come from Paris, where she found all the 
world talking about Hume, and having heard that Smith 
was Hume’s particular friend, and almost as great a philosopher 
as he, she was bent on making so famous a conquest, but after 
many persistent efforts was eventually obliged to abandon the 
attempt. Her philosopher could not endure her, nor could he— 
and this greatly amused his own party—conceal his embarrass- 
ment; but it was not philosophy altogether that steeled his 
breast. The truth, according to Lloyd, was that the philosopher 
was deeply in love with another, an English lady, who was also 
stopping in Abbeville at the time.” 

Mr. Rae mentions another attachment of the economist’s 
on the authority of Stewart. But his most absorbing passion 
seems to have been for his books and work, and he never 
married. Smith’s encounter with Dr. Johnson is a well-known 
story, but is dismissed by Mr. Rae as apocryphal. According 
to Scott’s version, Johnson attacked Smith on some point 
in his famous letter on the death of Hume, and when 
Smith vindicated the truth of his statement, said roundly, 
“You lie;” whereupon Smith replied, “ You are a son of 
a——!” “Qn such terms,” adds Sir Walter, “did these two 
great moralists meet and part; and such was the classical 
dialogue between two great teachers of philosophy.” 

Scott tells another good story of Smith’s weakness for 
lump-sugar. But for this, with many others that we would 
quote if space permitted, our readers must look to Mr. Rae’s 
book, which will interest not only those who know and revere 
Smith’s masterpiece, but also the wider circle of readers who 
are amused by pleasant gossip about great men of a bygone 
age. If any of these latter should desire to make a bowing 
acquaintance with the economist’s works, the excerpts pre- 
sented in the little book just issued as one of the “ Economic 
Classic’s Series ” may be taken as fair specimens, except that 
much of the literary charm has been lost by the suppression 
of many illustrations. 





THE LIFE OF DEAN BUCKLAND.* 
It is not difficult to account for the confidence we feel, before 
opening this book, that we shall find it both interesting 
and pleasant reading. Dean Buckland’s was one of those 
characters which always appeal strongly to the sympathies 
of his countrymen. He had the force of brain to be original, 
superabundant energy to use it, great geniality,a buoyant 
temper, and an ungrudging quality of candour, which kept 
him to the last abreast of contemporary thought in the many 
subjects of which he was a master. “Dean Buckland was 
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one of the most active-minded men I ever met,” writes Lord 
Playfair to Mrs. Gordon, the Dean’s daughter and biographer, 
“Of course, geology was his special science; but he did not 
limit himself to it. Whenever he thought he could be useful 
to humanity, he threw himself into the work heart and soul.” 
Mr. Ruskin’s affectionate reminiscence in his Preterita should 
be quoted side by side with Lord Playfair’s. Speaking of the 
“more humane and living spirit inhabiting the north-west 
corner of the Cardinal’s Square,” he writes :— Dr. Buckland 
was a Canon of the Cathedral (Oxford), and he, with his wife 
and family, were all sensible and good-natured, with originality 
enough to give sap and savour to the whole college. All were 
frank, kind, clever, and vital in the highest degree; to me 
medicinal and saving. Dr. Buckland was extremely like 
Sydney Smith in his staple of character ...... geology 
was only the pleasant occupation of his merry life.” 


But the sense of Mr. Ruskin’s last sentence must not be 
taken too literally. Buckland’s scientific work was sound 
and serious. If he did not actually create the modern science 
of geology, he put it before the eyes of educated people in a 
very different light from that in which it had appeared before, 
The inorganic world suddenly became interesting. It ceased 
to be regarded as an inert mass of earth and stone. Buck. 
land had given it a reasoned story, in which there were 
chapters of adventure. The history of the Dean’s early pre. 
dilections for geology, and the rapidity with which his name 
became identified with the new science, how a ‘‘ Readership 
in Geology” was created for him to hold in Oxford, and his 
genial conquest of the opponents of such an innovation in the 
ancient studies of the University, are admirably told by his 
daughter in the present volume. The reflection suggested is 
that Buckland was by character and temperament exactly 
the right man for the time, the place, and the subject. Any 
one less obviously single-minded and religious would have 
roused all the suspicions of those who saw in geology a 
danger to revelation; any one less energetic and sincere 
in the pursuit of science, would have failed to interest at all, 
and the new movement would have been still-born. When 
not under the influence of a priori notions, Buckland’s in- 
stinct for natural truth seems to have been almost unerring. 
His work of surveying and classifying the strata of England, 
and the fossils found in different formations, was in direct 
continuity with that of William Smith, the “founder of 
geology,” though Buckland had to trust to his own instinct 
to tell him the value of Smith’s work. But it was asa 
palzontologist that he was furthest ahead of his time. By 
his explorations in company with the celebrated Mary 
Anning, in the landslip at Lyme Regis, the skeletons of 
extinct monsters were rescued and restored; and later, his 
discovery of the bones of existing animals, such as the hyzna, 
in the caverns of Kirkdale in Yorkshire, and of the rhinoceros 
in the Dream Lead-mine in the Peak, showed that we must 
reconstruct not one but many pre-existing eras of the world. 
As the Noachic Deluge was then believed to account for the 
transport of sand and shells to spots remote from the ocean- 
bed, as well as for the wholesale destruction of fossil- 
creatures, it was quite natural that Buckland should think 
that in the untrodden caverns which he was the first to 
explore, he would find things left exactly as they were when 
the creatures were surprised by the Flood. Hence the title of 
his first great book, the Reliquiz Diluvianz, or Leavings of 
the Flood. We agree with Professor Boyd Dawkins, who has 
contributed a preface to the work under review, that this 
must always remain among the classics of geology. “Though 
the theory of the Deluge has changed, the facts (which 
Buckland discovered), writes Professor Boyd Dawkins, 
“have not changed ;” and Dean Buckland’s book is still the 
best authority on cave discoveries. The details of his explora- 
tions, given in his own words, are as exciting as many tales 
of adventure. He enjoyed this advantage over later “cave 
hunters,” that he was the first to break into this part of the 
subterranean world, and found the specimens in situ and 
undisturbed. One instance of his ready practical wit in 
experimental proof must. be quoted. The bottom of the 
Kirkdale cave was found strewn all over like a dog-kennel, 
with hundreds of teeth and bones,—or rather broken and 
splintered fragments of bones. Buckland felt convinced 
that these were the remains of hyznas’ meals,—a bold con- 
jecture, for the cave was near Pickering, in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire. To test the theory, Dr. Buckland procured a 
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tame hy wna from the Cape, kept it at Oxford, and supplied 
it with bones similar to those found broken up in the Kirk- 
dale. The splinters and rejected fragments of its meals 
could not be distinguished from those found in the cavern ; 
and Buckland convinced his public that hyenas had lived in 
Yorkshire. These researches lost none of their value when the 
young Swiss, Agassiz, paid him a visit, and induced him to see 
and judge for himself whether what had hitherto been con- 
sidered to be the work of the Deluge was not in fact the work 
of glaciers. Buckland spent much time in examining the 
glaciers and glacier-marks both here and in Switzerland 
before becoming a convert; but once satisfied, he never rested 
till he had brought Lyall and Sir R. Murchison to recognise 
the importance of the new discovery. That the writer of the 
Reliquiz Diluviane should have become the ardent propa- 
gandist of the glacial theory is one instance in many of his 
openness of mind and impersonal devotion to truth. 


The stories and jokes as to his Oxford life are endless. His 
« geological horse ” used to stop of its own accord whenever it 
came to a stone-quarry. His “blue bag” used to be taken 
out to dinner-parties and found jammed full of the latest 
bones and fossils, pegs on which to hang an hour’s suggestion 
or argument. In Ireland, he and Conybeare rested at an inn. 
and pulled out piles of fossils from their pockets. “ Real 
gentlemen picking up stones,” exclaimed the landlady; “ what 
won’t people do for money!” Though natarally enterprising 
and philanthropic he never allowed sympathy to get the 
better of sense. Read, for example both of this and of his 
scientific style, his remarks on the peat-bogs of Ireland. 
(p. 153.) After Sir Robert Peel had appointed him to the 
Deanery of Westminster he was also a member of the Society 
of Civil Engineers. The London water-supply and London 
drainage were objects very dear to him. He advertised the 
merits of the Artesian Well in the Bridgewater Treatise, 
and determined to set an example in sanitation by draining 
the precinct of the Deanery. ‘“ Westminster fever,” caused 
by disturbing the foul soil, had attacked him, his two 
daughters, the workmen, and many others dwelling near 
Dean’s Yard. The precinct was drained on Buckland’s own 
plan of pipe-drains,—the modern system in fact. Then came 
the cholera ; and after the Dean had done what could be done 
for aid to the sick, he took for his sermon on the day of 
thanksgiving in the Abbey, for the cessation of the plague, 
the text, “Wash and be clean,”—enforcing his warnings 
by the fact that in the now cleansed precinct of West- 
minster not a single case of cholera had occurred. He 
was a strong advocate for a “School of Mines,” and for 
the study of Agricultural Chemistry; in this department his 
discovery of the fertilising value of the coprolite beds of 
East Anglia led to the establishment of the great industry in 
“superphosphates.” His knowledge of the character of soil 
was never at fault. Losing his way one dark night while 
riding westwards from London with a friend, he dismounted, 
picked up a handful of earth, smelt it, and shouted triumph- 
antly, “‘ Uxbridge!” The Rectory of the pretty village of 
Islip on the Cherwell was an appanage of the Deanery of 
Westminster. There Buckland spent his vacations, and suc- 
ceeded in one of the most difficult of all duties—that of an 
active country clergyman promoting night-schools, allot- 
ments, and sanitation. There too he died, near to the old 
University which had given him his chance in life. The 
chapters dealing with the return to the Oxford neighbour- 
hood and the country scenes at Islip are among the most 
pleasing in the book, which, like the life it chronicles, 
continues to interest to the last. 





MR. BENSON’S LYRICS. 


Mr. Benson has published another volume of his graceful 
little poems, but we are disappointed to find that instead of 
its being an advance on the first one, there is a decided falling- 
off in quality. It is evident that whatever touches Mr. 
Benson’s feelings or imagination finds ready expression in 
verse, and thus it is probably a temptation to him to produce 
too quickly, and without having brooded long enough over his 
subject to make it, in many instances, quite clear to his reader 
all that it was capable of suggesting to his mind. Here, as in 
his former volume, we detect a certain inadequacy in the con- 





* Iyrics. By Arthur Christopher Benson, London: John Lane, New York: 
Marcmillau and Co, 





clusion of certain of these poems. It seems to us, for instance, 
that the following poem would have gained both in weight 
and dignity had the end been more carefully worked out :— 
“What makes my life so cold a thing, 
That shivers under generous suns ? 
A bird upon a tortured wing, 
That runs and rises, falls and runs; 


That suffers, and reluctant learns 
What mean the scourge, the brandished rod « 
That turns to sweetness and returns, 
Forgetful of the frown of God. 


I know a certain shadow sits 
Beside me, when I work or pray, 

That beats a filmy wing, and flits 
Dishonoured in the eye of day. 


An eager soul that looks beyond, 
And scans the other side of bliss; 
That says, she would not need despond 
If that were otherwise, and this; 


So should the chemist nicely poise 
His tremulous scales to test and weigh 
The moon’s thin light, the torrent’s noise, 
And rage against the Eternal Nay.” 
The same criticism applies to the lines on “ Lady Kitty.” It 
is a very pleasing and sympathetic little poem on a child who 
has outgrown those baby charms which brought numbers of 
willing courtiers to her feet, and now finds herself neglected 
and passed by, she knows not why, in her stage of awkward 
hobbledy-hoyhood. Still, we cannot think it equal to the 
charming and tender poem, entitled “A Child,” in Mr. 
Benson’s first book. Indeed, there is nothing in the present 
volume to equal that or “ Fritillaries ;” or for delicate word- 
painting the lines, “Out of Weakness,” descriptive of the 
first thrill of life after the long sleep of winter. That Mr. 
Benson has by no means, however, forgotten his old cunning 
in this respect, these lines on a parched sea-shore waiting for 
the return of the tide will clearly show :— 
“Return, strong tide, 
Return and wander wide; 
Hither and thither run; 
The trailing sea-wrack starts, 
The dry ooze winks and parts 
In the steady sun. 


The wrinkled limpet clings 
With all his viscid rings, 

To repel the parching air; 
The mussel strains and lifts 
His dry lip up, and shifts 

Restless in dumb despair. 
Small twisted eonches ashore 
Pull close their horny door, 

Weeping slow tears of brine, 
The grey gull rocks afloat, 

Or wheels with plaintive note, 

Out to the fresh sea line. 


Blow softly, restless breeze ; 
The spell that piled the seas 
Drops, and the pent waves rung 
Break, crested billow, break, 
Creep landward, creep and slake 
The fever of the sun.” 
“In a Garden,” too, is full of that vivid' word painting, 
so characteristic of the former volame. We almost fancy 
we can smell the “warm luxuriance of the Phlox;” and in 
the poem “ My Poet,” Mr. Benson has very truly embodied 
the surprise and dismay felt by many an ardent hero- 
worshipper on being first brought face to face with some 
cherished, and until that moment, unseen idol of the world 
of books. 

Only once in this volume does Mr. Benson’s Muse indulge 
in even a faint smile, and that is in the lines on “The 
Sparrow.” As a rule, she gives herself up to a tender and 
somewhat melancholy contemplation of quiet and simple 
personal experiences and observations. She does not attempt 
to do more than touch “the topmost froth of thought,” and 
the larger questions and hopes over which mankind fret and 
strive she gently and daintily passes by, or but shyly touches 
the fringe of them for a moment. 

Mr. Benson dedicates what he calls his “slender lays” in 
some very pleasing lines to Mr. Edmund Gosse. The expres- 
sion “ slender lays” accurately describes these poems, though at 
the same time many of them are very graceful and pleasing 
but for all that, we hope that the next volume Mr. Benson 
gives us will show a real advance in depth and power over 
his first volume that contained so much of promise, 
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A NEW EDITION OF DANTE.* 


THE publication, by the Clarendon Press at Oxford, of a new 
and complete edition of the works of Dante, is an event suffi- 
ciently exceptional to merit a few words of notice in addition 
to those which have already been most deservedly bestowed 
in this paper on the excellence of its form and type and its 
convenient size. The preparation of the text of the edition 
has been in the hands of Dr. Moore, Principal of St. Edmund 
Hall, whose name will be enough to all students of Dante to 
guarantee the scholarly quality and general excellence of the 
work. Indeed, it would be hard to find among living English 
Dantists an editor more competent to enter upon the difficult 
and delicate task which awaits any one who undertakes in 
earnest to examine critically and introduce corrections and 
alterations into the text, as it is at present received, of Dante’s 
writings. Such a task, whilst it is of peculiar interest, 
carries with it characteristic and formidable difficulties. In 
his Textual Criticism of the Divina Commedia, published in 
1889—a book exhibiting not only the results of a critical 
examination of selected or test passages of the text of 
Dante’s greatest work, but the curiously instructive process 
by which such results were attained—Dr. Moore has given 
an example of the sort of work which underlies, and has 
practically been a preparation for, his present edition. The 
mere labour implied in such an undertaking is by no means 
inconsiderable. Besides the wide range of knowledge and 
experience which is needed as a primary qualification, there 
is an immense mass of critical work which has accumulated 
through the labours of successive generations of editors and 
commentators, which must be gone into and sifted, if only 
that half of it may be set aside as of little or no value. And 
it is only when this preliminary work has been accomplished 
that the real difficulties of the editor’s task emerge, as the 
various questions arise, of scholarship, or of obscure or per- 
plexing or disputed readings, of contradictory evidence, of 
rival authorities; questions which call for long and patient 
and critical examination, and the exercise of a judgment 
which must be at once wisely conservative and cautious, and 
yet, if need be, courageous in the adoption of change and 
correction. 

In the edition before us, Dr. Moore is particularly 
responsible for the texts of the Commedia and the Convito, 
the two among Dante’s works which offer at once the widest 
field for critical work, and the most perplexing and difficult 
problems in the exercise of any efficient editing. In the case 
of the Commedia, the foundation of the text is, as might be 
anticipated, that of Witte, of 1862; but it is a text worked 
on and perfected by a wider examination of texts and 
authorities, and by the employment of a less arbitrary 
method than Witte’s, who, as is well known, restricted him- 
self to the results given by four selected MSS. The case 
of the Convito presented graver difficulties. The usually 
accepted text is admittedly faulty and imperfect in a very 
high degree. Numberless errors, corrupt and obviously 
unauthorised and absurd readings, have crept in, or have 
been introduced by what Dr. Moore calls a “licenza sfrenata 
della congettura” on the part of successive editors, who, 
without the check imposed, as in the case of the Commedia, by 
the exigences of rhythm and rhyme, have made wild work in 
their attempts to make sense at all costs, or to introduce 
more order and sequence into the composition as a whole. In 
working on this “ depraved” text, Dr. Moore has made con- 
siderable use of the only two MSS. of the Convito which are 
known to exist in England,—one of them a late fifteenth- 
centary one in his own possession ; the other, of probably an 
earlier date, belonging to the Bodleian Library. These MSS., 
originating, to judge from internal evidence, from different 
families of MSS., and each having a distinct and well-marked 
character of its own, have been of excellent service in the diffi- 
cult task of comparison and correction. The text of the Vita 
Nuova and of the De Monarchia are given with little altera- 
tion from the Witte edition ; the letters and the minor poems, 
the probably apocryphal Questio de Aqua et Terra, and the 
strange little Latin treatise, De Vulgari Eloquio, are reprinted 
with some corrections from Fraticelli; the text of the Can- 
zoniere is mainly that of Fraticelli, but with certain variations 
in rendering and arrangement, introduced on the authority, 





* (1) Tutte le Opere di Dante Alighicri. Nuovamente Rivedute nel Testo da 
Dr. E. Moore. Oxford: University Press,-—~(2.) Dante: his Times and Work. 
hy A. J. Butler. Loneon: Inzes and Oo, 





as the Italian preface -has it, “dal valente Dantofilo, Signor 
York Powell.” ; 

One difficulty which arises in the preparation of such 
an edition as the present, is the line to be pursued with 
regard to the minor writings .of doubtful, and even in 
some cases, of very unlikely, authenticity, which yet tradi. 
tionally have been ascribed to Dante, and have hitherto 
been included in’ any complete collection of his works. Dr 
Moore, as it seems to us, has rightly given full weight 
to the disadvantages and inconveniences which would be: 
incurred by enforcing too rigidly the results of modern 
destructive criticism. He gives, therefore, all the writings 
which have been generally attributed to Dante, although with 
an express reminder in the case of certain of them, of the 
absence of any adequate guarantee of authenticity. Thvs 
not only does the Aqua et Terra find a place, which according 
to Scartazzini needs little short of a miracle to establish 
it as one of Dante’s genuine writings, but the Credo, the seven 
penitential psalms, and by far the greater number of the 
letters and Cunzoniere, the one omission of note being the 
Italian letter to Guido of Polenta, which thus receives a final 
condemnation. One word of commendation must be given in 
conclusion to the excellent index which has been compiled by 
Mr. Paget Toynbee, and which includes references, not only 
to the Commedia, but to the whole range of Dante’s writings, 
as contained in the present edition. 

The second book on our list, entitled Dante: his Times and 
Work, is of a much slighter and more popular kind. Its 
author, Mr. A. J. Butler, is well known both for his prose 
translation of the Commedia, and more lately for his excel. 
lent English version of Scartazzini’s Dante-Handbuch, which 
makes accessible to the English reader the latest results of 
foreign criticism. His present book, although it scarcely 
justifies, by range and fullness of treatment, the title which 
it bears, will be found, in certain aspects at any rate, to be of 
real assistance to the readers for whom it is specially designed. 
Many of the papers of which it is composed appeared 
originally in the Monthly Packet, or were written for a home- 
reading union, and thus, as their origin implies, they are 
elementary in their character, less concerned with the wider 
aspects of Dante study, the obscure points of history, or 
vexed questions of scholarship or interpretation, than with 
supplying clearly and intelligibly to beginners the outlines of 
the Commedia, and the general character of the period to which 
Dante belonged, and which is to be found everywhere faith- 
fully reflected in the course and history and thought of his 
great poem. 

The most interesting portion of Mr. Butler’s book is un- 
questionably the historical survey with which it opens. In 
his sketch of the thirteenth century, and of the strife between 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, of which for generations it was 
the tragical fate of Italy to be both scene and victim, he gives 
a clear and vigorous outline. The tangle and confusion of 
political parties, and the ever-shifting and extraordinarily 
complex conditions of relationship and antagonism which 
marked the course of the conflict, are brought out and expressed 
vividly and distinctly, thongh he has been less successful in 
indicating with force and precision the wider and more 
permanent issues, the ideals and principles which underlay 
and gave enduring vitality to what often seems, in its bare 
succession of facts, to be little more than a purposeless and 
cruel struggle for power between opposing factions. 

It must be said that the remainder of the volume is rather 
disappointing. The recital of the principal facts of Dante’s 
life, either as they are set forth with the aid of traditional 
anecdotes, or in the shorter and severer form which is all 
that sceptical modern criticism permits, has been too often 
given to have much freshness of interest left. And the same 
criticism applies to the general summary of the Commedia, 
which Mr. Butler gives in his concluding chapters. This, 
though it is clearly and tersely put, is not complete enough 
to be relied on alone as a trustworthy chart or guide 
through the intricacies of the poem, whilst on the other hand 
Mr. Butler does not go with adequate fullness and sugges- 
tiveness into the spiritual significance and teaching of the 
poem, or bring out, in a way to strike a beginner, the under- 
lying perfectness and harmony of its structure, the linking 
of part with part, and the whole marvellous richness and cow- 
pleteness of its conception and form and symbolism. Doubtless 
it would not be possible, within the compass of so small a book, 
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to enter fully into all the difficulties which beset a first reading 
of the Commedia. Probably the best assistance to beginners is 
guch as Mr. Butler himself has already afforded them in his care- 
ful English prose version, or which is given with even greater 
consideration for their perplexities by Mr. Vernon, in his 
Readings on the Inferno and Purgatorio. But certainly where 
so much has been already written on the general character 
and purpose of the poem, it scarcely seems worth while merely 
to go over ground again which has been so often traversed, 
without either contributing something more of original inves- 
tigation or criticism,—or if the book is to be of service to 
beginners—making it the occasion for a fuller analysis and a 
more thorough and exhaustive study of the plan and scheme 
out of which the Commedia grew. 





THE ARCHDUKE CHARLES.* 

Tae Archduke Charles is perhaps among great Generals 
the one whose career has been least understood. In 1796, at 
the age of twenty-five, in spite of the bungling and dis- 
obedience of incapable old subordinates, he defeated Jourdan 
and Moreau, and hustled them one after the other across the 
Rhine. But his success was swallowed up in the disasters 
brought on by the incompetence of the Generals opposed to 
Bonaparte in Italy, disasters which with the means at his 
disposal the Archduke was unable to remedy. In 1799 he 
again defeated Moreau, only to find himself paralysed by the 
hesitations of Austrian policy and the friction of a coali- 
tion. In 1805 he is relegated to the minor theatre of war 
in Italy, and is forced by the collapse of Mack at Ulm 
to begin by a retreat, which, however, he prefaces by giving 
Masséna a handsome beating at Caldiero. In 1809 he is face 
to face with Napoleon at his best. Defeated at Eckmiihl, he 
yet manages to appear in time on the Danube at Vienna, and 
at Aspern defeats the till then invincible Emperor. Beaten 
a few weeks later on the same ground (Wagram), he with- 
draws his army in good order and with its spirit unbroken. 
But thereupon he resigns the command, and disappears from 
public life. So many brave efforts ending in failure, and so 
promising a career cut short by retirement at the age of 
thirty-eight, have repelled the crowd of hero-worshippers. 
Even so thoughtful a historian as the late Sir John Seeley 
attributes the breakdown of Austria in 1809 “to the mis- 
management of the Austrian leaders, particularly of the 
Archduke Charles, who in this, the great opportunity of his 
life, completely disappointed expectation.” 

These words doubtless reflect the judgment of every reader 
of the history of the Napoleonic age who has not specially 
studied the Austrian policy and the Austrian Army of that 
epoch, Yet it is fundamentally wrong, and does injustice 
to one of the finest characters of the time. From 1809 to 
his death in 1847, the Archduke Charles lived the life of a 
student. His subject was war, and he wrote much. His 
history of the Campaign of 1796, which was published in 
1813, with a preliminary essay on Strategy, was at once 
recognised as the military classic par eacellence. The intro- 
duction gave a concise exposition of principles which have 
ever since been accepted as true, and the history became the 
model of military criticism. For the Archduke ruthlessly 
exposes his own mistakes, and traces his success and his 


failure, as well as those of his antagonists, to the application | 


or to the neglect of the principles which he establishes. 
This work was followed in 1819 by a history of the 
Campaign of 1799. Opon these volumes, which placed him 
in the very highest rank as a teacher of war, and upon 
his campaigns the Archdake’s fame has hitherto rested. But 
two years ago, his two sons, Albrecht and Wilhelm, set on 
foot the publication of his collected works, not indeed com- 
plete, but with only unimportant omissions. A few months 
ago, the sixth and last volume appeared, and those who care 
about it, can now learn pretty nearly the whole truth. 

The works now published either for the first time, or for 
the first time in a generally accessible form, fall into three 
classes. There are, first, histories written between 1830 and 
1840, for the instruction of the Archduke’s sons, of the revo- 
lutionary wars from 1792 to 1797; together with a précis of 
the Peninsular War and of the wars of 1812 to 1815. Then 





* Ausgewahlite Schriften weiland seiner Kaiserlichen Hoheit des Erzhersogs 
Carl von Oesterreich. Herausgegeben im Auft seiner Sthne der Herren 
Erzherzége A'brecht und Wilhelm. 6 vols. With w Volume of Maps, Wien 
and Leipzig: Wilhelm Braumiller. 1693-94, 





there are essays on many questions of military organisation, 
tactics, and strategy, most.of which were contributed, during 
the author’s later years, to an Austrian military magazine ; 
and lastly, there are a number of memoirs, some private 
and some official, dealing with Austrian affairs and the Arch- 
duke’s part in them, between 1800 and 1809. The Archduke 
writes with Tacitean conciseness, and it is impossible in a 
short paper to give more than a hint of what is to be found in 
his six large volumes. It is easiest to begin at the end with 
the State papers. In January, 1801, the Archduke was placed 
at the head of the Austrian military administration. On 
April 4th, he handed to the Emperor a memorandum on the 
principles to ke observed in reorganising the department, 
which is a masterpiece of administrative insight. The Arch- 
duke lays it down as the first duty of the military administration 
“to settle the amount of army required by the State, having 
regard toits resources and population, and to the military forces 
of its enemies.” He then surveys the whole field of military 
administration with a thoroughness of grasp and a breadth of 
view that cannot be excelled. The Emperor Francis, his elder 
brother, approved of the ideas, and the Archduke set to work to 
carry them out. But he was opposed and obstructed at every 
turn by the whole of the military bureaucracy, by all the old 
incompetent Generals, and by the multitude of aristocratic 
aspirants to place and power. The Archduke was bent upon 
the regeneration of Austria. In 1802 he sent to the Emperor 
a “Memoir upon the present condition of the Austrian 
Monarchy in comparison with that of France before the 
Revolution,” a document which may well be compared with 
any of the papers in which a few years later Stein, Hardenberg, 
and Scharnhorst advocated reform in Prussia. The Archduke 
carefully followed foreign affairs. In 1804 he protested against 
the project of an alliance with Russia for a war against France. 
He showed that the Russian alliance could not help Austria, 
and that Austria could not in the space of a few months be 
prepared to confront the French Empire in arms with any 
prospect of success. The Emperor Francis listened to other 
advisers, and in 1805 decided upon the war, and upon the 
removal of the Archduke from his post. The command of 
the principal army was intrusted to Mack, and the Archduke 
sent to Italy with a force quite insufficient to produce any 
decisive result. In spite of the untiring exertions of the 
Archduke, the campaign, which began with the capture of 
Mack’s army, ended with the defeat of the Russian and 
Austrian forces at Austerlitz, and with the fulfilment of the 
prophecies made in the memorandum of 1804. After the 
peace, the Archduke was again placed at the head of 
the Army, and again for several years laboured incessantly, 
in spite of renewed opposition and obstruction, at the re- 
organisation of the Army. In 1808 there was a new movement 
in favour of war with France. Again the Archduke pro- 
tested; urged that the suggested alliances were illusory; 
begged for delay and for thorough preparation before the 
war was allowed to become inevitable. Again he was over- 
ruled. But this time he allowed himself to be persuaded to 
remain at his post and to take the command of the Army. It 
had been impossible in the few years of his administration to 
change the traditional spirit of Generals and officers. When 
the war came, the commander found himself paralysed by the 
helplessness as well as the disloyalty of his subordinates. 
His first move, on nearing the enemy, was to march to crush 
Davout at Ratisbon. His force moved in three parallel 
columns. Davout attacked the left column, and the com- 
mander of the next column watched its defeat from a 
hill a mile or two away, without the idea occurring to him 
that his duty, the object of his existence, was to move his own 
column to its help. Thwarted at every turn by such in- 
capacity as well as by ill-will, his army far outnumbered by 
the enemy, the Archduke was yet able to add to his fame by 
the victory of Aspern, and the splendid if unsuccessful resis- 
tance of Wagram. In the preface to a short account of the 
war of 1809, now apparently published for the first time, the 
story of that year is summed up in one brief but pregnant 
sentence :—“In the year 1809, the Austrian Government 
failed to understand the European situation, and its General 
overestimated the instruments at his disposal.” 


The Archduke’s later military essays are amongst the most 
remarkable in military literature. They rank with the best 
of Scharnhorst’s papers and with the best work of the modern 
German school. An essay on the General Staff reads like 
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an account, written in advance, of the Prussian General Staff 
of our own time. An essay on the method of instruction in 
tactics anticipates the system of problems now everywhere in 
vogue. 

The Archduke’s histories and précis differ in quality, some 
of them being so condensed as to be hardly more than mere 
summaries of events. The brief survey of the Campaigns of 
1796 and 1797 (not before published) is a masterpiece, and 
adds essentially to our insight into the subject. For example, 
the question has been debated by Clausewitz, Jomini, and 
their successors down to the author of the Belgian précis 
published in 1889, whether it would not have been better in 
1797 for the Archduke to have resisted Napoleon’s advance 
on Vienna by placing his army in the Tyrol rather than by 
interposing it between Napoleon and his objective. The 
Archduke settles the question. He says that he ought to 
have gone into Tyrol, and that he did not do so because he 
was still possessed by the erroneous ideas of war in which he 
had been brought up. 

This account may suffice to show that the volumes now 
published are a storehouse of ripe military wisdom, an 
invaluable addition to the library of the officer who aims 
at the mastery of his profession. It may be fitly concluded 
with one of the Archduke’s aphorisms, which, though it has 
long been published, is not as well known as it deserves :— 

“In consequence of the excessive increase of armies, tactics 
have lost in value, and the strategical design of the operations 
(rather than the details of manceuvre) has become the decisive 
factor in the issue of a campaign. The strategical design as a 
rule depends upon the decisions of Cabinets, and upon the 
resources placed at the disposal of the commander. Therefore 
either the leading statesmen should have correct views of the 
science of war, or should make up for their ignorance by giving 
their entire confidence to the man to whom the supreme command 
of the army is entrusted, Otherwise the germ of defeat and of 
national ruin may be contained in the first preparations for 
& war,” 
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A Infe of Archbishop Laud. By “A Romish Recusant.” (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—This book is noteworthy for two reasons. 
(1) It is the result of a very careful study of the whole subject. 
Many collateral issues concern the career of Laud; many things 
in which he was not directly concerned have to be considered 
before any attempt can be made to form a complete judgment on 
his character. The author of this biography has spared no pains 
to make himself acquainted with all this mass of material. (2) It 
takes a standpoint not before occupied, as far as we know, by any 
biographer of Laud,—that of one who has been an Anglican and 
is now a Roman. Did Laud approximate to Rome? Our author 
unhesitatingly answers “No.” Did he approach Roman doctrine, 
in the matter of Apostolical Succession and the Real Presence ? 
“No” again. He was not as near it as Anglicans who hold 
high doctrine on these points. He had strong views of his own 
on these points ; but “I emphatically deny that he believed in what 
Catholics understand by these terms, or anything at all approaching 
to it.” Laud most emphatically declared that he was a “ Pro- 
testant ;” that, of course, every Anglican divine of any note up to 
fifty years ago, was in the habit of doing ; he was strongly averse 
to Rome, though to an outside spectator he seemed to stand much 
nearer to Rome than to Geneva. Of the Archbishop’s personal 
character ‘A Romish Recusant” tries to speak candidly and 
even kindly; but he does not always succeed. Indeed, there 
are things about Laud which the most partial advocate can hardly 
get over. There was something small about him. And he was 
scandalously compliant to bad men. That he should have been so 
adulatory to Buckingham, so savagely critical of Abbott, is an 
irremovable blemish on his character. He was no Saint, according 
to our author not to be compared with a list of Roman Saints 
whom he names. “He died a brave man; I hope a good one.” 
Yet even about his courage the ‘ Recusant ” permits himself a 
‘onewhat spiteful remark. He repudiates the malicious sug- 
gestion that he painted his face on the morning of his execution ; 
but he cannot help suggesting: “It may be well to remember 
that there is such a thing as eczema, which would give a colour 
more permanent than paint.” Is it too much to call that 
* spiteful” ? 

A Model Wife, and other Stories. By Mrs. Comyns Carr. 
(George Allen.) —We must own ourselves somewhat disappointed 
with these short stories. We expected something more pleasing 
from the author of “ North Itilian Folk,” for the tales which the 
author mentions on the title-page are unknown tous. We must 
own to the weakness of liking to be pleased when we read fiction. 











Mrs. Comyns Carr has literary power,—that we know. But sheis 
somewhat touched with the modern passion for the doleful, 
Happily, she is not wholly dominated by it. We can assure her 
that, whatever the fashion among writers, the great majority of 
readers like smiles more than tears.—Scenes from the Show, by 
George R. Sims (Chatto and Windus), is another volume of short 
stories, in which tragedy and comedy are duly mingled. Each 
has a sufficiently interesting plot; the figures, if slightly drawn, 
have the look of being alive. The humour is not vulgar, nor are 
the reader’s feelings needlessly harrowed. Altogether, we have 
here the work of a practised writer who knows what the average 
reader wants, and can provide it out of a slender stock of materials. 


Edible and Poisonous Mushrooms. By M. C. Cooke. (S.P.C.K.) 
—This is a capital and well-illustrated guide to the succulent 
dainties of the fields and woods, and adds so much more to the 
debt the public owe to the S.P.C.K. Alas! to the majority who 
suffer from the tyranny of the cook, it will be a luxury of the 
purest and most imaginary type. The household, as represented 
by the tutelary deity of the kitchen, will fight tooth and nail 
against “toadstools” one and all. To conservative house 
keepers, even such enticing names as “ vegetable beefsteak” and 
“ sweetbread mushroom” will appealin vain. There is much to be 
said for them, as they would hold themselves responsible, having 
cooked the “ toadstools,’ for any disaster that might occur, 
After all, we can get on without these edible fungi, and though it 
is a loss to go without them, yet to go without them means peace 
and quiet. With patience and tact some could be introduced into 
the kitchen, and though it means time and trouble, we would not 
discourage readers of this little book from trying to better their 
lot. The rest of us must be content to bide our time and eat 
heartily Agaricus (Prallista) Campestris. 


Fruit-Culture for Profit. By C. B. Whitehead, B.A. (S.P.C.K) 
—Mr. Whitehead gives directions and suggestions for the culture 
of fruit. These will, without doubt, be found useful in them- 
selves. Those who own gardens or orchards will find it an advan- 
tage to put them in practice. When we come to the words “for 
profit” we hesitate. The upshot of the correspondence carried 
on last autumn in the Times, numerous as were the contradictions, 
was that profit, even to say the least, is very doubtful. People 
lucky enough to have such rare trees as quinces and medlars, may 
make something by them. But to plant apples, pears, or plums 
with the hope of making anything by them, is not a thing that 
commends itself to us. 


How to Read the Prophets: Ezekiel. By the Rev. Buchanan 
Rlake, B.D. (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh.)—This most useful 
series is carried on by a volume which deals satisfactorily with a 
very difficult subject. Mr. Blake divides the ministry of Ezekiel 
into three periods, and his prophecy into corresponding portions : 
—(1) The Message to Israel (i.-xxiv.) ; (2) Oracles against the 
Nations (xxv.-xxxii.) ; (3) The New Commonwealth and Temple 
(xxxiii.-xlviii.). This last should be read, it is suggested, in con- 
nection with the Priestly Code as it is found in Leviticus, 


True as Steel. By the Rev. T.S. Millington. (R.T.S.)—We 
are assured by the author that this story of capture by Greek 
brigands is in the main true, and certainly it reads with a very 
strong flavour of probability about it. The word brigand sounds 
romantically in the ear of youth, but the actual brigand, as many 
have found to their sorrow, is too cruel and businesslike to be 
cherished as a picturesque figure in modern Europe. Let all 
boys who delight in adventure, and wish to know what a real 
brigand is like, read True as Steel, wherein they will find the 
adventures of some midshipmen in Greece related with much 


‘vigour and spirit. 


The Imitation of Christ. With an Introduction by Archdeacon 
Farrar. (Methuen.)—Dr. Farrar, in his introduction, deals at 
some length with the question of authorship. He is inclined to 
find the writer in Chancellor Gerson rather than in Thomas 
Hammerken. The book seems, he thinks, to come from one who 
has been in the world and has left it, rather than from one who 
has not known any place but the cloister. But if the evidence 
for Thomas is too strong—and certainly the external evidence is 
very strong—then “there is one escape from this psychological 
difficulty,’—“ the book can hardly be regarded as the outcome of 
any single mind.” This volume is printed in excellent type, 
“black-letter” it might be called, but that there is nothing 
archaic about the forms. There are five illustrations by 
C. M. Gers. 


Three little volumes of reprints may be mentioned together. 
They are published by Messrs. Dent and Co. These are, Love 
Tales from the German, the first and longest being “ Dumb Love,” 
a translation from Musaeus by Carlyle, and others by Goethe and 
Tieck among them; Weird Tales, also from the German, a volume 
which we should not recommend as midnight reading to any sensi- 
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tive person; and Classic Tales, by Dr. Haukesworth, with Leigh 
Hunt’s Introduction. 

The Confessions of Amos Todd, Adventurer. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—Amos Todd’s “ confessions” relate, for the most part, 
to Companies of the kind about which Mr. Justice Vaughan 
Williams is wont to speak out his mind with such refresh- 
ing frankness. Amos Todd describes a meeting of the share- 
holders of a worthless mine with much vivacity ; and relates with 
charming frankness how he sold another mine, equally worthless, 
to the public. Of course all these things are a parable, and the 
writer has in view the excellent object of warning his readers 

inst swindlers. But is it not a little absurd that “Amos 
Todd, Adventurer,” should take it upon himself to compare the 
Churches, and criticise the language of the Prayer-book? He 
may be qualified to judge about these things, though we see no 
reason to think so, but he should at least have the common-sense 
to assume & more appropriate character before he begins to 
lecture. 

Good Style, Small Expense. By Ben Holt. (Published for the 
Trade. )—Ben Holt’s humour is of a light, one might almost say, 
fleecy nature. There is plenty of it, but it is very quiet and is 
embodied in an easy, somewhat diffuse style. He professes to 
describe a visit to the World’s Columbian Exposition as a member 
of a “ Banner” excursion, whatever that may be. He is barely 
able to take care of himself, somewhat of a prig, and has no 
definite notion of how to set to work. It is impossible to describe 
the nature of the style, but the humour approaches a sort of 
mixture of W. D. Howell’s and Mark Twain, Howell’s largely 
preponderating, but it is distinctly American and, moreover, quite 
readable. Many people will find it scarcely substantial enough 
to appreciate, but there can be no denying the literary element 
in it. 

Vistas. By William Sharp. (F. Murray, Derby.)—This is a 
gloomy book, not always intelligible, but when it is intelligible, 
distinctly unwholesome. There is a certain subject of which an 
ancient writer, who, whatever else he may have been, was certainly 
a great moralist, says, “ Let it not be once named among you.” 
Mr. Sharp seems to have a difficulty in writing about anything 
else; or, if he does, this is pretty sure to come in, as King 
Charles’s Head into Mr. Dick’s memorial. 

The Building of Character. By the Rev. J. R. Miller. (Sunday 
School Union.)—In one of Dean Church’s “ Village Sermons ” 
will be found a powerful discourse in which he points out that 
the final cause of all the work and discipline of life is the making 
of character. Labour that is spent on perishable objects might 
seem to have been wasted did it not leave, if well and faithfully 
done, a permanent impression on the labourer. The central idea 
of Dr. Miller’s sermons may be found in this teaching. It is 
worked out in much detail, with abundance of illustration. The 
preacher shows both insight and eloquence. This volume will 
increase a reputation already considerable. 

Five Months’ Sport in Somali Land. By Lord Wolverton. 
(Chapman and Hall.) — This account of a visit to Somaliland 
is the very barest record of marching and sport, and can be run 
through in half-an-hour. It is interesting enough to make us 
wish for more ; as it is, the volume is not likely to bore any one, 
so short is it. There is little that refers to subjects of other 
interest. Perhaps Lord Wolverton felt diffident of his literary 
qualifications; but to make such a brief record is to throw a 
chance away, for Somaliland is not well known. Lions seem to have 
been as plentiful as blackberries, and Somaliland, in addition, 

seems to be that land where man’s hand is raised against his 
neighbour, and where the rights of property have not developed 
into a science as yet. 

Days in Thule with Rod and Gun. By John Bickerdyke. (Con- 
stable and Co., Edinburgh.)—There is some enjoyable reading to 
‘be got from these reminiscences,—a season spent in fishing for 
salmon and shooting the wild coast-rabbits and the rock-pigeons of 
Thule. Fishermen will sympathise with the account of the conquest 
of that new fish, the salmo irritans, and shooters will appreciate the 
joys of shooting that most difficult of birds to hit, the rock-pigeon. 
Though John Bickerdyke is fluent and full in describing his sport 
with gun, rod, and camera, his knowledge of the subject and the 

freshness of the style are guarantees that the most exacting 
veader will never find one dull page in the volume. Sportsmen 
of all sorts and conditions will relish these days in Thule; and 
those who know the Lews will revive again the memories of that 
fascinating land so cheerfully and naturally written for our 
delectation by John Bickerdyke. The illustrations proclaim the 
author’s success with the camera. 


A Practical Dictionary of the English Language. By Dorsay 
Gardiner. (Routledge and Sons.) —We must content ourselves 
with giving the actual words of the sub-title, “ giving the correct 
spelling, pronunciation, and definitions of words, with an ap- 


pendix containing various useful tables, chiefly derived from 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, edited under the supervision 
of Noah Porter, D.D.” This is somewhat ambiguous. Had Dr. 
Noah Porter anything to do with this particular volume? He 
edited, it is true, the “ International Dictionary,” but the introduc- 
tion of his name here wants explanation. The preface is dated, we 
see, “1834,” but we see nothing said about “a new edition.” 
Another abridgment from the same publishers of the same work 
is a Dictionary of the English Language, described in the preface as 
a “ Primary School Dictionary.” 

Up in the Old Pear-Tree. By S. P. Armstrong. (John Hogg.) 
—The doings of some interesting children are recorded with 
faithful detail and plenty of sympathetic insight into childish 
ways of thought and speech. Nor are the elderly brother and 
sister who entertain their nephews and nieces for a whole summer 
without interest. Children will listen to Up in the Old Pear-Tree 
with attention and appreciation, and the dialogue is sure to amuse 
them. 


A Ramble Round the Globe. By Thomas R. Dewar. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—Mr. Dewar tells us that he caught a cold “when 
fighting for the Moderate cause in West Marylebone, for a seat 
in the London County Council, against representatives of the 
Church and the Bar” (who, we should have thought, would have 
been found on his side rather than against him), that he was 
ordered abroad to find a warmer climate, and that, not caring to 
choose among climates, he determined to “‘ sample the lot, and go 
round the world.” Hence his journey, and hence his book. As 
for the book, it would have been better if the author had not 
so persistently tried to be funny. One thing can be praised 
without reserve, and that is the illustrations, which are dis- 
tinctly good. We do not quite understand how they were 
obtained. Seven gentlemen and the author contributed to them. 
Did Mr. Dewar take the whole company with him ? 


Pipe-Lights. By Harold T. Whitaker. (Digby and Long.)— 
There is nothing particularly wise or clever in these essays. On 
the other hand, there is little that is objectionable, beyond an 
occasional remark savouring of a commonplace cynicism—as, e.g., 
“it is pretty certain that every individual, no matter where he 
is, would like to be somewhere else.” But why publish? For 
the benefit of smokers, our author would answer, who want for 
pipe-lights “something that has been scribbled over.” But does 
he not know that the experienced smoker finds a disagreeable 
flavour in printing-ink ? How much better, then, if he had given 
his manuscript for the use which he has imagined with so kindly 
a forethought. 


Portry.—Lyric Poems. By Laurence Binyon. (Mathews and 
Lane.)—We do not remember to have seen Mr. Binyon’s name 
before. Some of his verses, however, have found acceptance in 
various publications of repute; and he was among the authors of 
a book which made a certain success,—‘‘ Primavera.” The im- 
pression that this volume makes upon us is that the writer has 
caught the spirit of Matthew Arnold, and that in no common 
degree. A better inspiration a young poet could hardly have, as 
far as all literary qualities are concerned, so sane was it, so lucid, 
so ambitious of perfection. Take these stanzas, for instance, 
from “ Recollections of Cornwall” :— 


** Let not the mind, that would have peace, 
Too much repose on former joy, 
Nor in pourtraying past delight 
Her needed, active power employ! 


So, as we linger and look back, 

Tired, and perplext with present fears, 
Comes the clear voice of something stern 
Across the frivolous, fleeting years. 


Pressed onward, without power to pause, 
By their imperious, silent wave, 

How little of the precious past, 

Hoarded so anxiously, we save, 


Scarce with beseeching tears we cry, 
To some delicious moment, stay 

Ere the rude honrs have swept us on: 
Lamenting we are borne away. 


Yet often, in our deep desire, 
Backward we cannot help but gaze, 
If gazing might perchance restore 
Some lost and lovely yesterdays,” 


Here again is a little picture, quite Titianesque in its force and 
colour, of the triumphant Bacchus :— 


** When from the storied, sacred East afar, 
Down Indian gorges clothed in green, 
With flower-reined tigers and with ivory car 
He came, the youthful god ; 
Beautiful Bacchus, ivy-crowned, his hair 
Blown on the wind, and flushed limbs bare, 
And lips apart, and radiant eyes, 
And ears that caught the coming melodies, 
As wave on wave of revellers swept abroad ; 
Wreathed with vine-leaves, shouting, trampling onwards, 
With tossed timbrel and gay tambourine.” 


Mr. Binyon, who must be quite young, is distinctly a poet of 
promise.——Spring's Immortality, and other Poems, by Mackenzie 





Bell (Ward, Lock, and Bowden), is not a first venture, It is, 
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or ‘should be, performatice, and’as such should be estimated. Mr. 
Bell’s verse’ has not got‘ beyond correctness. If it ever had 
any freshness and force, these seem to’ have been spent. Take, 
for instance, these “Lines,” suggested, as we are told, by an 
ancient carving seen by the road-side at the top of the Simplon 
Pass. Here are the first two stanzas :— 


“ How strange perchance have been, quaint carven stone, 
Your harsh vicissitudes, how came you here? 
Change aoe not even you, though you have known 
-No‘soul-distress, nor Sorrow’s blinding tear, 
Nor deep unutterable heart-wrought fear. 
Did you of some calm shrine once form a part 
Where vesper hymus arose at close of day, 
Where lovers true were linkéd heart to heart, 
_ And humble villagers approached to pray, 
Then rising, went refreshed upon t’ way?” 


Could anything be more commonplace? ‘Here is another specimen 


from “ The Balance of Life ”:— 


“ No life with ocaseless grief is fraught, 
None with all blies and beauty, 
By varied teaching are we taught 
Tbe way to walk in duty.” 


And this is about the average level. Yet some of the poems 
have been accepted in quarters that are, to say the least, respect- 
able. Perhaps we might like them better taken one by one. 
Correct though they are, they are distinctly depressing in the 
mass.——An Illusive Quest. By Hollis Freeman. (Digby and 
Long.)—Mr. Freeman would have been the better for the gift of 
a little humour. That would not have allowed him to write such 
lines as,— 
© My heart is hard and dull as lead, 
My faith is cold, my hands are red ;” 
—or these, @ propos of a growing friendship :— 
* First there came a mischief-maker 
Progress to arrest; 
Exsvy, ‘ike an undertaker, 
Wished it laid to rest.’ 
It must not be supposed that Mr. Freeman is always, or even 
frequently, down in such depths. “The Faithful Servant,” an 
Eastern tale, would not have been wholly unworthy of Leigh 
Hunt. Buta vast amount of improvement is wanted before his 
average verse can be passed as even moderately good. How, for 
instance, could so unintelligible a stanza as this have been 
passed P— 
** When upon hope’s starry blossoms 
March winds blow with chilling breeze, 
An» the face that made life’s sunshine 
Sleeps bene .th the churchyard trees 
Standing straight at every gatewar, 
Thunver clouds to shroud the biue 
And in place of circling laurel 
Comes the treading heart on you.” 
We can see no sense or even grammar in it.——The Magic House, 
and other Poems. By Duncan Campbell Scott. (Methuen.)—Mr. 
Scott is, we believe, a Canadian poet, and his verse gives us 
frequent pictures of his native land, pictures full of colour, 
though not drawn with much firmness of outline. In one poem, 
“In the Country Churchyard,” where he is bold enough to chal- 
lenge a dangerous comparison, we may see an illustration of our 
meaning. How different is this from the exquisitely clear and 
finely wrought detail which we see in Gray! and yet it is not 
without merit :— 
“There is a honey scent along the air ; 
The hermit thrush has tuned his fleeting note, 
Among the silver birches far remote 
His spirit voice er here and there, 
To fail and fade, 
A visionary cadence falling fair, 
That lifts and lingers in the hollow shade, 
And now a spirit in the east, unseen, 
Raises the moon above her misty eyes, 
And travels up the veiled and starless skies, 
Viewing the quietude of her demesne ; 
Stainless and slow, 
I wateh the lustre of her planet’s sheen, 
From burnished gold to liquid silver flow. 
And now I leave the dead with you, O night ; 
You wear the semblance of their fat .omless state, 
For you we long when the day’s fire is great, 
nd when stern life ie cruellest in his might, 
Of death we dream: 
A country of dim plain and shadowy height, 
Crowned with strange stars and silences supreme: 
Rest here, for day is hot to follow you, 
Rest here until the morning’s star has come, 
Until is risen aloft dawn’s rosy dome, 
Based deep on buried crimson into blue, 
And morn’s desire 
Has made the fragile cobweb drenched with dew 
; .- A net of opals veiled with dreamy fire,” 
——Lyrics and Songs. By James Walter Brown. (Thurnam and Son, 
Carlisle.)—Mr. Brown writes some fairly correct verse. His 
sonnets, which presumably have cost the greatest efforts, are 
perhaps the best. ‘But the whole wants interest. We see nothing 
new or fresh in the verse.——Griselda (Kegan Paul, Trench and 
Co.) describes itself on the title-page as ‘a society novel in 
rhymed verse.” The verse is certainly good of its kind; fluent 
and easy, helped by the rhyme, not mastered by it. We cannot 


go further in praise. The story is a common one enough; 


@ woman, who has not yet found out that she has a heart, 
marries a commonplace, elderly man, and learns too late what a 
If we must read such a tale, let it be in 


mistake she has made. 





prose. The anonymous author should use his unquestionable 
gift on some more grateful theme.—— Wayside Music. By Charles 
Crandall. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—Mr.. Crandall can write 
graceful verse; he has fancy, if not imagination and sentiment, 
which he can express with taste. Here is a favourable specimen 


of his powers :— 
Fame, 

I gazed upon tall, dusty shelves, 

Where gilded volumes, stiffly standing, 
Looked comfortless as we ourselves 

Would be on such a crowded Isnding ; 

And though so costly and commanding, 
I could but say: What ’s in a name? 

Hid where the bookworm’s tooth is branding, 
Methinks I do not care for Fame. 


I found a woman, unaware, 
A faded scrap-book slowly turning, 
Unheeded fell the gold-brown hair, 
Her eyes with gentle light were buroing, 
And as they raised in tender yearning, 
And soft she breathed a poet’s name, 
T realised that I was leavuing 
That after all I cared for Fame.” 
But it would be better for a little, or more than a little, correc. 
tion. What is meant by “as they raised in tender yearning ” ? 
——Smiles and Tears. By Arthur Hood. (Record.)—There ig 
some promising work in this slender volume. We do not alto- 
gether like “A Modern Heloise,” but it has unquestionable 
vigour, as in these lines :— 
“You shall go straight on, and I'll kiss the foot, 
If I lie too low to kiss the hand ;” 
and the story in “ Be Silent Still” is told with power.— Flowers 
from Oversea. By Maude Robertson-Hicks. (G. Gooer, Rugby.) 
—The author must be more careful of grammar. “Sum super 
grammaticam,” said an Emperor ; but it is not for a poet. 
“More tender'y 
Than thou, beloved, canst idly deem, 


” 


Who heedless seem, 
This may seem a trifling criticism, but it is of a kind which the 
verse, not good enough to praise, not bad enough to blame, 
invites.—Idyls of Love and Life. By Edith C. Adams. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Miss Adams’s verse is more interesting 
than the work of the minor poet commonly is. She has something 
to say, and can say it with force. Here is a little bit which has 
a certain freshness about it :— 
“A CHALLENGE, 
Poets are silent, sir, you say ? 
But hark ye—I would ask you, pray, 
Doth any seed bear flower or fruit 
Without a growing time? The root 


Must first push out in silence—then, 
* As Aaron’s rod blooms Poet’s pen!’ 


Thoughts are his seeds: so soft they stir, 
Still in the dark held prisoner, 
He scarce dare draw his breath for fear 
The embryo’s lost—how should he steer 
Thought-la“en then ’mid gaping mirth, 
While al! his branchlets strive for birth ? 


Have patience with the tortuous root 
That toils in darkness ere a shoot 
May rise to gladden watchful eye 
Or merge in earth’s fertility. 
A poet’s verse—as light as air? 
Ab, sir! Its root is otherwhere,”’ 
“The Miner’s Story,” “The Gift of Song,” “ Angel Guardians,” 
may be mentioned as among the happier efforts.——We have 
also received :—The Joys of Home, and other Poems, by Bernard 
George Hoare (Courier Office, Inverness); Persephone, and other 
Poems, by K. M'‘Cost Clark (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) ; 
The Kestrel’s Nest, and other Verses, by Alfred Cochrane (Long- 
mans) ; Mother’s Marriage Ring,.and other Poems, by Mary Millar 
Begg (Bryce and Son, Glasgow); The Wanderer in the Land of 
Cybi, and other Poems, by Clifford Brooks (Horace Cox) ; Songs of 
the Cascades, by Carl Viking (same publisher) ; Poetry, the Press, 
and the Pulpit, by “A Village Peasant” (Digby, Long, and Co.); The 
Agnostic, and other Poems, by George Anderson (Alex. Gardner). 


Booxs REcrIveD.—Electrical Engineering as a Profession, by A. 
D. Southam (Southam and Co.); Thoughts in a Garden, by A. L. 
Stevenson, B.A. (E. Stock); Starlight Songs, and other Poems: 
by E. Threlfall (Kegan Paul); Herman, by C. Anthon (Kegan 
Paul); A Dream of the Sea, and other Poems, by A. Lind (Simpkin) ; 
Predestination, by A. K. Robinson (Harrison and Waide, Leeds) ; 
Farm Vermin, edited by John Watson, F.L.S. (W. Rider and Son) ; 
Searchings in the Silence, by Rev. Geo. Matheson, M.A., D.D. 
(Cassell); The Son of Don Juan, by José Echegaray (T. Fisher 
Unwin); A Latin Translation Primer, by Geo. B. Gardiner, M.A. 
(E. Arnold); Bernadette of Lourdes, by E. Pouvillon (Burns and 
Oates) ; The Quest of Fire, by May Earle (T. Fisher Unwin) ; Two 
Plays, by Meyrick Milton (Henry and Co.); The Question of the 
Houses, by Charles A. Houfe (A.Constable and Co.) ; Two on a Tour, 
by Mostyn T. Pigott (Alden and Co.) ; The Training of Teachers in the 
United States of America, by Bramwell and Hughes (Sonnenscheix) ; 
A Concise History of Religion, Vol. II., by F. J. Gould (Watts and 
Co.); Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, by A. W. Verity, M A. (Cam- 
bridge Press) ; Bishop Guest, Articles XXVIII. and XXIX., by 
G. F. Hodges (Rivington); The London Building Act, 1894, 
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edited by B. Dicksee (Stanford); Burke’s Speeches, by F. G. 
Selby, M.A. Oxon. (Macmillan and Co.); Parochial Sermons, by 
Rev. H. W. Dearden, M.A. (E. Stock); The Battle of Custozza, by 
General Verdy du Vernois (Gale and Polden); The Fourteen of 
Meaue, by H. M. Bower, M.A. (Longmans); Lays of the Dragon- 
Slayer, by Maxwell Gray (Bliss, Sands, and Foster) ; A Course of 
Elementary Practical Bacteriology, by Kanthack and Drysdale 
(Macmillan) ; Tales of the Mosque, by J. H. Pearce (Lawrence and 
Bullen) ; Wintering in Egypt, by Bentley and Griffinhoofe 
(Simpkin) ; Sancan the Bard, by E. J. Ellis (Ward and Downey) ; 
Where Love is, There God is Also, by Count Leo Tolstoi (Walter 
Scott) ; In the Light of Christ, by A. H. Simms, M.A. (Skeffington) ; 
Love’s Unveiling, and other Sermons, by Rev. T. J. Cooper, B.D, 
(Skeffington) ; Machine Construction and Drawing, by Henry Adams 
(Chapman and Hall). 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
egg ner 


Andom (B.), Strange Adventure of Roger Wilkins,cr 8V0............ Piarnien) 3/6 
Aspects of the Social Problem, by Various Writers, cr 8vo « (Macmillan) 2/6 
Bacon's Essays, I. to XXVL,, edited by T. Page, cr 8vo.. ts 2/6 
Bancks (G. W.), A World Boueath the Waters, 16mo . 3/6 
Bell (L.), A Little Sister to the Wilderness, cr 8vo 3/6 
Bolton (R.), Motive Powers, and their Practical Sele 6/6 
Braddon (K.), Thirty Years of Shikar, 8vo .... 3/0 
Brandon (B.), Lady Mand, cr 8v0 i 
Brown (J. M.), Polo, cF BVO ....cssee-eeccseseeesseee 
Cobban (J. M.), The Avenger of Blood, cr 8vo . 
Cousins (W. E.), Madagascar of To-Day, cr 8vo 
Curtin (J.), Tales of the Fairies, &€., cr 8vo ... 
Davies (J.), The Kingdom without Observation, vO. 
De Quincey, Selected Essays of, Introduction by Sir Geo. 
Don, by the Author of ‘‘ Laddie,” cr 8vo 
Pouzall (L.), The Zeit-Geist, cr 8Vo ...........+... 

Donglas (G. 0. M.), Isxiah One and His Book One, 8vo. 



















tH & tO.o.EN oe 
SAUASAOSASS 






. ...(Ohambers) 
(Hutchinson) 1/6 
.....(Nisbet) 10/6 





























Damas (A.), Les Trois Mousquetaires, Notes by J. H. T. Goodwin, 
TBMO......0000-c0rccenee esasceersereensesenscscseresecessesceronsecessassseseseessorees (Macmillan) 2/6 
Froude (J. B). English Seamen in the S xteenth Century, 8vo (Longmans) 10/6 
Gerard (D.), An Arranged Marriage, cr 8vo........ satassaesidetertaseaie (Longmans) 6/0 
Gow (W.), Marine Insurance, Cr 8V0 .........s.scsseereerssretsereserseres (Macmillan) 4/6 
Green (E. E.), Great Indiscretion. cr 8vo ..(Isbister) 3/6 
Greene (F. D.), Armenian Crisis in Turkey, cr 8V0 .......cccceseeeee. +e (Putnam’s) 20 
Hall (H. A.), When the Judges Ruled, or 8vo........... daessesasucaesas (Skeffington) 2/6 
Heawood (A. 8.), Brenda, cr 8vo ... bee (Digby & Long) 3/6 
Helbig (W.), The Sculptures in the Vatican, 18mo (Dulau) 7/0 
Hervey (A. 0.), The Pentateuch, 12m0 0.1.1... ....ceseeseeeeeee dradeatene (Longmans) 2/6 
Jack (A. A.), Thackeray & & Stady, or 8V0...,.0 veoccorscvees. add caekmiawaad (Macmillan) 3/6 
Le Quoux (W.), Zoraida: a Romance, 8vo ............... (Tower Publishing Oo.) 6/0 
Lightfoot (J. B.), Notes on the Epistles of St. Paul, 8vo .........(Macmillan) 12/0 
Lumsden (L. 1.), Lessons in German, cr 8vo (Arnold) 2/6 
Mabie (H. W.), ys in Literary Interpretation, 12M0.....,..0.00.e+s00008 (Dent) 3/6 
Macleod (B.), Sunday Thoughts for Week-day Guidance, cr 8vo (Skeffington) 2/6 
Magee (V.), Scholar’s Mate, Cr BVO .........sce.cssessssseeseeteeceeseecenceeees (Downey) 6,0 
Malthus (T. R.), Parallel Chapters from the First and Seeond Kdition of 
Theory of Population, 12mM0 ..............0:seseeseeeeee pesaave acenucactaved (Macmillan) 38/0 
Marmaduke, ee Of Tinrope, bey ** Fis, B¥0 oscccccesvescsacceescces (Durrant) 6/0 
Meadows (M.), When the Heart is Young, cr 8vo ... @igby & Long) 6/0 


Paine (T.), Collected Works, Vol. II[., ed. by M. D, Conway, 8vo (Putnam’s) 12/6 
Payn (J.), In Market Overt, cr 8vo...... aes (H. Cox) 6/0 
Probyn-Nevins (W.), Apologia for Russia, Cr 8V0 .........cccceresreeres (Simpkin) 2/0 
Shaw (A.), Municipal Government in Great Britain, 8vo ...........00+ (Unwin) 6/0 
Smith (G. B.), Sir John Franklin and the North-West Passage (Partridge) 1/6 
Southey (8.), English Seamen, edited by D, Hannay, cr 8vo.........(Methuen) 6/0 
Staley (V.) itions of Catholic Doctrine, cr 870 ............-..(Mowbray) 3/6 
Sutcliffe (H.), A Tragedy in Grey, or 8V0..:...........00000 beeheseaedian keffington) 3/6 
Underhill (EK, B.), The Tragedy of Morant, 8vo (Alexander and Shepheard) 3/6 
Venn (Mrs.), The Husband of One Wife, cr 8vo .........(Hurst and Blackett) 3/6 
Viollet-le-Duc (E. E.), Rational Building, roy 8V0........0..0..+-.++.(Macmillan) 2/6 




















. LIBERTY | . Moss LIBERTY invite inspection of their large 


and exclusive Stock of 
EASTERN EASTERN CARPETS and RUGS. 


CARP ET Ss Being large Buyers and direct Importers, Messrs. 





AND Liberty can offer special facilities in regard to 
RUGS Variety of: Design, Excellence of Quality and 
Specially Imported, Colouring, Uncommon Sizes, and Economy in 
ILLUSTRATED CaTALOGvuE | Price. 
post-free, ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE post-free. 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd. Regent Street, London, W. 


oO $ L--&. 8. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








N R. BROWNING'S SYSTEM 
OF TREATING SHORT-SIGHT 
REDUOES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION. 


MR. BROWNING, 
63 STRAND, LONDON. 
S| G H T Consultations free, " 
s 
“OUR EYES,” 
SIXTEENTH EpiT10n, 118 pages, 70 Lilastrations, 
Sent for One Shilliag. 





SHORT- 








Ni4GARA HALL, 





oe 8ST. JAMZS’3 PARK STATION, 
_,_ (Unsild’s Pateut, most succe-sful in the world.) 
REAL lu SKATING, Ice always in Perfect Co.dition. 
aily, 9.30 to 1, 3s.; 3 tw 6.30, 53; 8 to 11.3), 3s, 


EBENHAM and FREEBODY have now 
on view 


A COLLECTION OF OLD NANKIN 


OLD NANKIN (21084 ware powpen BLUE). 


The great majority of the pieces which are 
now being exhibited have NEVER BEFORE 
BEEN SHOWN IN THIS COUNTRY, as the 
bulk of the cellection is a consignment which 


PORCELAIN, _ Debeaham and Freebody have only just re- 
ceived from China. 
A detailed Oatalogue and Price-List (with 
Illustrations) post-free on application, 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, W'xQRe staxer, 
oe Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE. 


Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
, CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 
SM ED LEY Ss. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 





HYDROPATHY, 








MATLOCK 
| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 








OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit ar 
kKnginer for Employment in Hurope, India, and the Culonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will - admitted in SEPTEMBER, 1895. The Secretary of State 
will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments a: Assistant-Hngineers in 
the Public Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant-Super- 
intendents in the.Telegraph Department.—Apply, SECRETARY, at the College. 





ING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, CHELMSFORD.— 
Founded 1551.—Forty minutes’ ran from London. Handsome new 
builuings, fitted with every modern appliance. Science l.boratory, lecture room, 
gymoasiuw, cricket-fields, fives courts. The numbers have trebed under the 
present management. Fees moderate and inclu:ive, Honours List on applica- 
tion to the HEAD-MASTER, 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on defin te Church principles, Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, £60) ; Day Boys, 21 guineas Classical and 
Modern sides, larships, £40 to £20, July 30th.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A,, 
arden. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Principal, Miss 

BKAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), assisted by 

two Resident University Graduates. There is a fitted gymnasium in the house 

Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age.—address, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—NEXT TERM will BEGIN on MAY Ist. 











AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of 
the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WOKMS, bave a comfortable 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. 
Special preparation for University Examinations, Thorough con i 
French and German.—CHAMP FLEUAI. 


— 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 

380 HANDEL STREET, BRUNSWIVK SQUARE, W.C., and ROYAL 

FREE HOSPITAL—STUDENTS PREPARED for the MEDICAL EX$MINA- 

TIONS of the ye ge of London, Royal University of Ireland, liish and 

Scotch Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, &. School Scholarships, £30; 

He Re Scholarship, £15 10:.; Mackay Prizes, £20 each; &.—Apply 
SECRETARY. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, Tiverton, Devon.—Seven (or 

more) SOHOLARSHIPS, under 15, will be AWARDED after Examination, 

to re UNE 20th and 2lst.—Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD- 
MAS 


DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A LEO- 
TURKER at the Edinburgh School of Medicive takes a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Home comforts, together with careful and thorough Prep iration for 
the Examinations, are afforded. References exchanged,—Apply, Dr. DAWSON 
TURNER, 37 George Square, Edinburgh. 














RANCE.—VILLA LOUISE, LIMOGES. — Malle. 

OH ABROL, Diplomée, ** Sorbonne ” (Paris), daugater of University Pro- 
fessor, RECEIVES DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN for French and Accom- 
plishments, Very healthy town, beautifally situated. School of Ari and 
Academy. Excellent piano and violin masters, Every home comfort. Highest 
references.—For particulars, address, The Hon. Mrs. TALBOT, Vicarage, Leeds, 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gvined at the Public Schools, including four at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. Fees, 
£63 a year; sons of elergymen, £42, References to the Dean of Peterborough 
and the Head-masters of Oharterhouse and other Public Schools,—Full par- 
ticulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 


N ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION, JULY llth and 12th. One of £87, one of £56, three of 
£50, four of £30 per,;annum. Council Nominations of £15 per aunum be 
awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarshigps.—For partic 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SEURETARY, 


EST LONDON ETHICAL SOOIETY, 
PRINCES’ HALL, PICCADILLY. 
LECTURE, TO-MORROW (Sunday) MORNING, April 14th, at 11,15: 
Dr. STANTUN COIT on 
“The Obrist of the High Churchman.” 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Ep1TOR, but 





D 
Excellent Orchestra, — Firat-Olass Restaurant. — Open all Day. 


to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established Royal Oharter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Oolonists, &, 

PrEsiDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon, the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Chester Master, 


Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., 

Col. Sir R, —_ F. ov K.0.B., | Right Hon. Lord Viscount Oobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Esq., Right Hon, Lord Moreton, 


For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, 
&c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 2ist. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master 

ut Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships and valuable Exhibitions to Univer- 

sites. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 3rd.—Apply to the CLERK to the 
GOVERNORS, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 28th, 

29tb, 30.h. Eleven Scholarships at leas", of value ranging between £80 and £20 
per annum, wiil be awarded. Chirf Subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Oandi- 
dates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECKETARY, The College, Cheltenham. 








ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. H. A. Datron, 
M.A.—There will be an Election on JUNE 29th, to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 

(£45, £25, £20), for BOYS between 12 and 15, Examination in London and at 
Felsted, June 25th. School Fees, including all necessary payments £65 per 
annum. Owing to transference of Young Boys to the New Preparatory School, 
there are VACANCIES in the School House. Names can be received for next 
term.—For particulars, address, during April, Secretary, Burghstead, Brentwood, 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 

close connection with Felsted, is OPEN for BOYS from 9to 13. Fees as at 

School House.—App!y to O. M. MILLER, Esq. (Master of Preparatory School), 
or Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex. 





_— SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 
modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 
rofessors in attendance. Highest references, Large house and grounds.—Lady 
rincipal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 


_ eee o Oo LBD i 2 ef 


SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS in JULY. 
Apply, HEADMASTER, 








ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up_ not less than Eight Res'‘dent, Five Non-Resideut, Queen’s 

Scholarship, and Two valuable Exhibitions, will take place in JULY next.— 

eae information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s Yard, 
estminster. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS.—FOUR 

JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30 for three years, and 

‘WU HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £20 for three y.ar:, wil be COMPETED 

for on MAY 7th, 8tb, and 9th. Open t» Boys under 15,—For full particulars, 
app!y to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 








DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, LIMITED, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress, Miss A. J, 
COOPER, F.0.P.—The School Course includes the subjects of a High School 
curricalum, Natural Science w'th laboratory work, Drawing, Singing, and 
Harmony, Needlework, and Physica! Exer ises. Fees, four to six Guineas a 
Term. Prospectuses, &2., can be obtained from the Secretary. The next Term 
commences April 30th, 1895. Private omuibuses daily from Mo:e'ey and Hands- 
worth.—T, Ll, RUsSELL, Secretary, 18 Newhall Street, Birmingham, 





CHOOL for GIRLS.—Thoroughly high-class teaching, 
employing the best modern methcds of instruction, Detached hou e 
situated 600 ft. above the sea on the south-wcst slope of Dartmoor. Good drainage, 
large garden, and tennis court. References kindly permittei to Mrs. Sidgwick, 
Principal of Newnham a Cambridge, and others. For prospectus, apply 
to the Principal, Miss HEATH, Furzecroft, Yelverton, R.S.0., South Devon, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895. Two 

of £80, one of £50, one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS JULY 17th, 

—— information apply to the Rev. The WARDEN, Radley College, 
ingdon. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establishment ; thirty bedrooms for sixty boarders, 
Excellent cricket-field, playground, workshop, &. Strong staff; small classes, 
Boys very successful in the London Matric. Kxamination. Climate bracing, Very 
hea!thy ; every care taken of delicate boys. 











IME TREE STUDIO, SEVENOAKS.—CLASSES for 

_ DRAWING and PAINTING. Figure, Landscape, &, Individual teach- 
ing given to beginners; special facilities for advanced students.—For particulars, 
apply to Miss H. HALHED, 





IGH SCHOOL, NEWCASTLE - UNDER .- LYME, 
last JULY, Open Scholarships im Soler 
since las' » Open Scholarships in Science (Trinity, Cambridge, an 
Balliol, Oxford), in Classics (Merton, Oxford) ; rade pe tn Eh to Westwick, 
Sandhurst (10th), with 97 per cent of maximum in Science. Good Laboratories, 
Workshops, Fivescou ts, &c. NEXT TERM be.ins MAY 6th—Apply to Head- 
oo - W. RUNDALL, M.A., former Master of Army Class, Marlborough 
jollege, 


DUCATION in ENGLAND and ABROAD.—Reliable 

Information and Advice as to Selection of the best Schools (Boys’ and 

Girls’), Army and other Tutors, supplied free of charge.—BIVER and CO, 
298 Regent Street, W. Established 185s, 








OME EDUCATION.—The Widow and Danghter 
= av tificated) 7 a Glergs = ag aime a few G'ris, age 14 to 16, to educate. 
e y place; gravel soil. Hour fiom London, Main Line G.E.K.— 

WLER, Witham, Esser, . : ate, 


Mrs. FO 


Reterences on application. 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


SUMMER TERM COMMENCES 


WEDNESDAY, May Ist. 








muE MOUNT SCHOOL 
ST. LEONARD'S.ON-SEA, . 
Boys from 7 to 15 are carefully prepared for a'l Public Schools, 
For Prospectus, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. H. J, GRAHAM, M.A, 








ELLINGORE HALL, NEAR LINCOLE, 


SONS of GENTLEMEN received from Public or Preparatory &ch 

1. Colonial and Agricultural Training. . 7 Beech hee 

2. Other Uccupation at Home or Abroad, 

Public School Discipline, 

Juniors, backward boys, and those whose future is uncertain, continue a 
general practical education, with manual work and much outdoor country life, 

Workshops, laboratories, studio, handicrafts, riding, &. 

The hall is 200 feet above sea level. 

Next Term begins TUESDAY, MAY 7th. FRANK ADAMS, M.A, 


S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. . 


4 





ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, nw. 

Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head. 
Master, J.D. McOLURE, M.A., LL.M., to the Boarding-House Master, or to the 
Secretary.—_LENT TERM BEGINS MONDAY, January 14th, 1895, 











ANOR HOUSE SCHOOL, 
CLAPHAM COMMON, SW. 
Head-Master: F, C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D. 
Careful training in character; good organisation for work and play. One- 
third of school (with only two failures) passed public examinations in 1894, 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. — HENRY 
SIMON PROFESSORSHIP of GERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERa- 
TURE. Applications, accompanied by testimonials or references, should be 
sent not later than May 6th to the Registrar, from whom further information 
may be obtained. H. W. HOLDER, Registrar, 








T TUDOR HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, S.E.— 
ADVANCED MODERN EDUCATION for GIRLS.—Principal and Heat- 
Mistress: Mrs. HAMILTON, Girton, Oambridge, 1st Class History | ripos, 1882, 
—Professors Seeley, F.R.S., H. Malden, M.A., Churton Collins, M.A., G. Garcia, 
eeu Loman, &c, Gymnasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding, Prospectus on 
application, 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, 

An EXAMINATION will be held on SEPTEMBER 25th, 1895, and succeeding 
days for the awarding of the following :— 

1. A Scholarship of £75 for one year to the best Candidate in Chemistry and 
Physics who is under 25 5 ears of age, 

2. A Scholarship of £75 for one year to the best Candidate in Biology (Animal 
and Vegetable) and Physiology who is under 25 years of age. 

Candidates for these two Scholarships must not have entered to the Med.cal 
or Surgical Pract:ce of any Loudon Medical School. 

3. A Scholarship of £150 and the Preliminary Scientific Exhibition of £50 
each, tenable for one year, in Physics, Obemistry, Vegetab'e Biology, and Animal 
Biolozy. Candidates for these must be under 20 years of age, and must not 
have entered to the Medical or Surg'cal Practice at any Medical School. 

4, Jeatfreson Exhibition of £21 tor one year in Latin and Mathematics, with 
any one of the Languages—Greek, French, and German, (Classical books as in 
Ma riculation of Univ. of London, June, 1895.) Candidates must not have entered 
at any Medical School. 

The successful Candidates in a'l cases will be required to enter to the fall 
course at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in the October succeeding the Examination. 

For full particulars, apply to Dr. T. W. SHORE, Warden of the College, St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, 1.0. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the next Half- 
yearly EXAMINATION fur MATRICULATION in this University will 
COMMENCE on MONDAY, .June 10th, 1895, In addition to the Examination 
at the University, Provincial Examinations will be held at University College, 
Aberystwith ; University College, Bangor ; The Modern School, Bedford ; Mason 
College, Birmingham; University College, Bristol; Dumfries College (for 
University College), Oardiff ; The Ladies’ College, Cheltenham (for ladies only); 
St. Gregory’s College, Downside; New College, Eastbourne; Tie Herriot-Watt 
College, Edinburgh ; The Royal Medical Oollege, Epsom; The Yorkshire 
College, Leeds; St. Edward’s Oollege, Liverpool; Univers ty College, Liver- 
pool; The Owens College, Manche-ter ; Rutherford College, Newcastle-cn-Tyne ; 
University College, Notiingham; The Public School, Plymouth; Convent of 
the Sacred Heart, Roehampton; Firth Oollege, Sheffield; Stonyhurst College; 
St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw; ard St. Edmund’s College, Ware. 

Every Candidate is required to apply to the Registrar (University of London, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.) for a Form of Entry not less than five weeks 
before the commencement of the Examination, 

April 9th, 1895. ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A, LL.D., 





Registrar. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND Upuam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; TH 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano's, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A. ; and GALIGNAN?’s LiBraRy, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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ROCERS’ COMPANY. — MEDICAL RESEARCH 
SO SOLARGHIES. Bisicda ; 

arships, three in number, each of the value of £250, and open only 

to eilch Bubjects, bave been institated by the Company as an encouragement 

to the making of exact Researches into the Oauses and Prevention of {mportant 

Diseases. The Company appoint annually. At the next election one of the 

recent Scholars, should he renew his application, will be entitled to a prefer- 

} ce.—Applications may be made at any time before the end of April by letter 

ence sed to the CLERK of the COMPANY, Grovers’ Hall, Prixcess Street, E.C., 
from whom particulars may be obtained.—April, 1895. 





ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on MAY Ist. 
Students entering then are eligible to compete for the Entrance Scholarship: 
in Sep'ember and October. Twenty-six Scholarships and Prizes are cftered 


lly. 
“a0 arrangements are made to meet the requirements of Students entering 
in the Summer Session. ’ 
‘A reduction of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the profession. 
For Prospectus and full particulars, apply to 


Mile E: d, E. MUNRO SOOTT, Warden. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B, STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 

R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 

U 
3 WHITEHALL COURT, S.W. 
D rectors: 

Mr. OswaLp CrawFurp, C.M.G. (Chairman), Lord Moyxswett, Mr. WALTER 

Besant, Mr. Hatt Carne, Mr. H. R, TEvpER. 


Full particulars of the above Club may be obtained from the Secretary, 
G, HERBERT THRING. 





© HO fH. &’ bi UU &, 





OYAL LITERARY FUN D. 

H.R.H. the DUKE of YORK, K.G.,, wi'l take the Chair at the 105rH 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER, to be held at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOLEL 
METROPOLE, S.W, on WEDNESDAY, May 8th, at 7 for 7.30 p.m. precisely. 
Gentlemen willing to act as Stewards are requested to communicate w.th the 
Secretary, A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS, 7 Adelphi Terrace, W.O. 





HEAP BOOKS.—3d. Discount in the Shilling from the 

published price of neevrly all Books for Cash. Catilogues of Cheap 

Remainders and New Books gratis and post-free. Orde~s by post executed by 
return.—GILBERT and FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C, 





| cniatteatiemna ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


—— 


1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purcha es. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraph'c Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Code, Unicoper. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PiCCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


WINDFALL and WATERDRIFT. 


VERSE MINATURES. 
By AUBERON HERBERT. 2s. 


THE TIMES.—" These ‘ Windfalls and Waterdrifts,’ are scarcely substantial 
enough to proclaim Mr. Auberon Herbert a poet, and yet original enough in 
thought and skilful enough in execution to show that he might be a poet if he 
chose.” DAILY NEWS.—“ And then it all runs as softly as the lay of a shep- 
herd of Arcady......Only to think that a man who can write thus sweetly should 
make it a point of principle not to pay his rates!” THE SPEAKER.—“ Few 
books of verse published within the last six months better worth reading. On 
almost every page there is something to interest, to charm, to cheer, to touch.” 
MORNING LEADER,—“ These glancing melodious little lyrics, now buoyant, 
now laden with dole, make up a somewhat unique volume of poems.” WEEKLY 
TIMES AND EUHO.—‘ Charming little volums of poems.” PALL MALL 
GAZETTE,—Doggerel in form and utterly commonplaca in material.” DAILY 
CHRONICLE.—“ Neither thought nor imagery, neither experience nor emotion, 
neither invention nor workmanship in them.” OBSERVER.—" Their literary 
merits are conspicuous......the powers of versification are very great......some of 
hs tiny love-congs are charming.” LITERARY WORLD —“ Brief snatches 
tlat are nearly as charming as the short bars of beauty...... uttered...... by 
Chaffine esand whitethroats.” GUARDIAN.~—Theabsoluteease of the language 
#1 d.the vividness of the p'ctures drawn with so few and so simple strokes com- 
b.ne to produce a really strong poetic effect.” 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
AND 20 SUUTH FREDERICK SLKEKT, KDINBURGH. 


£20,000,000 











Serms of Subscription, 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 


Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Rl 8 6 irerO 14 SisreeG 7 2 


Kingdom... 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, Awerica, France, Germany, India, 
China, &,.,, 


ooo eee oe eee 


110 6 1000009 15 8.000 7 8 


eee 


ooo ooo oe 


THE IRISH NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 


MESSRS. DOWNEY and CO. beg to announce that 
they intend to publish, wnder the general title of THE IRISH 
NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY, a series of reprints of the best 
novels by the most popular Irish novelists. 

Each volume of the series will be complete in itself, and 
will be prefaced by a Biographical and Critical Memoir, 
and will contain a Portrait of the Author. 


The books will be well printed on good paper and will be 
tastefully bound in cloth. 


Each volume will consist of about 300 pages (small crown 
octavo size), and will be published at HALF-A-CROWN. 
The First Volume of the Series will be 


O’DONNELL, 


By Lady MORGAN, 
with a Portrait in Photogravure, from a Drawing by Mr, 
John F. O’ Hea. 
As at present arranged, the order in which the Irish 
Novelists are to be represented is as follows :— 


LADY MORGAN. MICHAEL BANIM. 
MISS EDGEWORTH. JOHN BANIM. 
THOMAS MOORE. MRS. 8S. C. HALL. 
WILLIAM CARLETON. GERALD GRIFFIN. 

C. MATURIN. CHARLES LEVER. 

W. H. MAXWELL. MARMION SAVAGE. 
SAMUEL LOVER. J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 





DOWNEY and CO., Publishers, 
12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE of Fiction, 


edited by OswaLp CrawrurD. A New Monthly Magazine, Price Sixpence. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL will bring 


out on May Ist, a non-illustrated Magazine, intended by them to be the 
counterpart, as to size, shape, and quality, in fiction, of what their Fort. 
nightly Review is in essay writing. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE will contain 


contribut‘ons from the following Novel writers among many others, The 
order of names is alphabetical :— 


Grant Allen, Anthony Hope. Barry Pain. 

E. F. Benson. E. R. Hornung, Giibert Parker, 
Wa'ter Besant, Violet Hunt. James Payn. 
Mrs. Olifford. Henry James. Eden Phillpotts, 
8. R. Crockett. J. K. Jerome. Richa: d Pryce, 


W. Clark Russell. 

Mrs. Flora Annie Steele. 
Florence Warden, 
Marriott Wat:on. 
Stanley Weyman. 

I, Zangwill. 


Mrs, Croker. 
George Gissing. 
Hamilton-Aicé. 
Thomas Hardy. 
Beatrice Harraden, 
Bret Harte. 

John Oliver Hobbes. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Contents oF No. I 
Bret Harte: First Part of a Serial Novel. 
AnTHONY Hope: a Set of Dialogues. 
Jamrs Payn: aShort Humorous Story. 
STayLEY Weyman: a Romantic Drama, 
Inspector BatTLe (of the Criminal Investigation Department): His Ex- 
riences—Part I. 
Frankrort Moore: a Story of London Life, 
VioLet Hunt: First Part of a Serial Novel. 
Joun Davipson: a New Ballad in 49 Quatrains, 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE represents a fresh 


departure in Novel production, for the Publishers are offering to the public, 
at the price of Sixpence, a monthly volame of fiction, by t! ¢ first authors of 
Great Britain and America, equivalent in amount of readinz mitter to an 
ordinary 6s. novel. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE. Subscription for 


one year, 6s., or by post, in the United Kingdom, 9s., paid in advance to the 
Publishers, 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE can be obtained 


at all Stati ners, News»gents, and Bookstalls in the United Kingiom. 


Rudyard Kipling. 
Mrs, Lynn Linton. 
Ian Maclaren, 
Frankfort Moore, 
George Moore. 

W. E. Norris, 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta 


STREET. COVENT GARDEN. LONDON. W.0. 





—- 
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vmiEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dosen. 


Bots. 4-Bots. 
Pure BORDEADX, an -— 
light Dinner Wine, or for usi 
with or without water. The oar 18s. 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


8T. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom- 

mend this wine. On comparizon it 

will be found equal to wine offered 16s. 9s, 
at much higher prices by the small 

foreizn houses who pester private 

consumers in England. 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
= eS bottle, at 225., 26s,, 30s., 36s,, 428. per 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases 
below the Fistare t wholesale price in Bordeaux, . 


udi a 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 189 830 set 887, 1888, 1889. All ear early i im- 
ported by aioe. 

Prices include Bottles. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 


FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Parroxs His Grace the ARCHBISHOP be CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
Presipent—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 





Osareman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of bene Dervurr-CHaIRMAN—The Hon, EDWARD w, 
Pursicun—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D 


ak es B. 
SrcrETarr—G. H. HODGSON, Eaq., M WYATT, Eeq, FLA. 


OPEN TO THE CLERG? AND THEIR man RELATIVES, 


For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 
Accumulated ar £3,819,630. | Annual Income, £387,862. 
SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


8.—The Expenses 0 Pianos t kably | le, No A bei 1 
—The Expenses of Management are on a remar ly low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com. 
ussi0N paid for the introduction of business. 7 “ » 
8.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than vray the general population. 
4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXcEPTioy. 
ALLY LaRGE Bonuses to the Assured Members, The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
ee amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed now amount to 
—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
a Members oe 8 therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
RATE OF 
WHOLE-LIFE aND ENDOW MENT ASSURANCES granted at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 














North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EP PSs’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
nm in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the wor d, Supplied 
m casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
—. on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal hh Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 


D Swisxy a rem OLD IRISH 
8810) 




















ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OutTsipE Pagr, TWELVE GuINEAs, 
Page £1010 0 
Half-Pagze ..cccccrcscesssesees ccs 5 5 O 
uarter-Page 2 6 

arrow Oolumn 0 

1OMN ....66 0 

Quarter-Column ... 6 
ComPaniEs, 

Outside Page #21414 0 

Inside Page .rccccessrrreseeee ecocvce 18 1B 0 


#ive lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page 
14s. per inch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 





ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c.,, 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non. 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s. 6d., 58,,and10s. SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London ; and of Chemists everywhere. 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER ONT. IN TER REST 
se ss on DEPOSITS, monnrshie on demand. 


HE UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Oapital icccccccsescrrrerree £1,500,000 PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 

Reserve Fund 1,000,000 ——_ a monthly balances, when not drawn 
re cluw £ 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full 
LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND | lars, ost-free, . saibetateiiii 

are granted on the ’s Branches throughout the 

Oolonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 
TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 


FRANCIS RAVENSC ROFT, Manager. 





LL ACCIDENTS, 


olonies, 
BILLS on the OOLONIES are negotiated and sent RAILWAY AOCIDENTS, 
for collection, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. INSURED AGAINST BY 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. | THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


rr — ASSURANCE CO., 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free 40 Liability. 





Price 23. 6d., post-free, 
N FISTULA: and its Radical Cure 


by Medicines. By J. Compton Burnett, MD. 
Electric-Li Rul li 
W. 0. tad N ALD ~ London: James Epps and Co., Limited, 48 Thread. 


F. B. MAODON ‘ALD, Secretaries, needle Street, and 170 Picca iilly. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 

will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 

January to June, and from July to December), on the 

STEEL PENS hird Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 

e | the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 

. Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d 
PARIS, 1878. each. 





NOTICE.—In future the InpEx tothe SPECTATOR” 





GOLD MEDAL, 





CELLULAR 


AERTEX 


THIS DAY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
NEW NOVEL BY TOLSTOI. 


UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


‘Invaluable for oReins ee ae ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
trom the dangers and cold. —. bod Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 


L t. 
Tlustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, ae Children, 
with names of 400 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT score 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE a6; 3 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LON. DON, W. 





MASTER AND MAN. 


mixtures of t 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL “PRINCIPLE OF —— By COUNT LEO TOLSTOI. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 








GENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTN AM’ S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


‘PUBLIC to the nine Maa facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLIOATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 





PSTAIRS_ and DOWNSTAIRS. 


G. NOW READY, crown §Svo, cloth, with Frontispiece, price 63. 
SELLERS, - 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.0., desire to call the attontio of the READING | MARMADUKE, Emperor of Europe. 

Being a Record of some Strange Adventures in the Remarkable Career 


of a Political and Social Reformer who was Famous at the 
Commencement of the Twentieth Century. 


Chelmsford: EDMUND DURRANT and 00., 90 High Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and O©O., Limited. 


By se 2" 





By Miss THack 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN “RSSOULATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
agement from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
oo at the rate of 103. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, -0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Doustion towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, | J. F. Rowbotham, care 

Mosars, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. London, W. 





HE HUMAN EPIC. 


BOTHAM. The | Poem of Humanity. 5s. Subscribers’ names to 





Will shortly appear. 
By J. F. Row- 


of Willing’s Advertisement Offices, 162 Piccadilly, 
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WARD & DOWNEY'S NEW BOOKS. 


W. H. MALLOCK’S NEW BOOK NOW READY. 
STUDIES of CONTEMPORARY 


SUPERSTITION. By W. H. Matiocg, Author of “The New Republic,” 
&. 1 vol. crown 8vo, buckram, 6s, 


HERE, THERE, & EVERYWHERE. 


By Baron DE MALoRrTIE, Author of “’Twixt Old Times and New.” 1 vol. 


15s. 
a my Ove ely lection of personal recollections and sketches of con- 
temporary personages.” —Times, 


A most entertaining and readable book.”—Spectator, j 


TALES of CRIME and CRIMINALS 


in AUSTRALIA. By H. A. Wuire, late Deputy-Governor of Ballarat Gaol. 


} 8vo, 6s. 
“ Str aary of the Kelly gang has never been sct out with more effect.”— 


paily Chronicle, 
New Novels. 


By LILLIAS WASSERMANN 


The GODDESS of the DANDELIONS 


ANovel. In2vols. By the Author of “The Daffodils,” &c. 10s. net. 
By JOHN DAVIDSON. [Now ready, 


EARL LAVENDER. By Jouy Davinsoy. 


A Full and True Account of the Wonderful Mission of Earl Lavender, which 

Jasted One Night and One — 1 vol. crown 8vo, buckram, 6s, With a 
Frontispiece by Aubrey Beardsley. SECOND THOUSAND, 

“ An amazingly clever novel-farce.”—Queen. 


y HENRY MURRAY. 


A MAN of GENIUS. By Henry Murray. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 
“A distinct success.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“Tt is seldom that a character, with all its motives and sub-motives, is laid 
bare with such ekill.”’— Guardian, 


By SOPHTA KOVALEVSKY, 
VERA BARANTZOVA. From the 


Russian of Sophia Kovalevsky. By 8S. Stepniax and W. WesTaty. 6s. 
“A simple, straightforward tale of modern Nibilism.””—Natienal Observer. 
“Of its kind it is perfect.”-—Spectator, 
THIRD EDITION OF CONAN DOYLE’S 
The MYSTERY of CLOOMBER. 
Orown 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d.; paper, 1s, 
The WEE WIDOW’S CRUISE in 
ee a Yachting Story. By Evitn E.Curue.t. 1 vol. crown 
v0, 38. 
NEW VOLUME CF “THE ADELPHI SERIES.” 
Tn artistic cloth binding, crown 8vo, price 2s.61, [Now ready, 


AN M.P.’S WIFE. By Tuomas Terrett. 
WARD and DOWNEY (Ltd.), 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


APRIL. Price 2s. 6d. 





ConTENTS. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

CHEQUES. By Viscount Woimer, M.P. 

THE CHOICE OF BOOKS, By LEsiiz Strrven, 

TWELVE HUNDRED MILES ]N A WAGGON. By Miss Batrour. 

THE CURRENCY QUESTION—FOR LAYMEN, 
1, INTRODUCTORY. By Herserr Grsss. 
2, TRADE AND INDUSTRY. By Sir Wit114m H. Houtpsworrn, Bart., M.P. 
8. INDIA, By Sir Davip Barzovr, K.O.S.I. 

SIR GEOFFREY HORNBY. By W. Laren OLowes, 

THE PROGRESSIVE CHECK. By 0. A. WaiTmorz, M.P. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF A GERMAN COURT THEATRE, By J. G. 
ROBERTSON, 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE HOUSE OF OOMMONS. By Professor G. W. 
PROTHERO. 


RECENT FINANCE. By Oxssrrver, 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 


ORIGINAL ETCHINGS and DRY-POINTS. 


Mr. DUNTHORNE begs to announce that in his Portfolios 
will be found Representative Collections of the works of Messrs. 
D. Y. CAMERON, BR. GOFF, OLIVER HALL, P. HELLEU, 
FRANK SHORT, W. STRANG, C. J. WATSON, W. L. 
WYLLIE, A.RA., &. 


THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 
5 VIGO STREET, W 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


een 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each 








MR. MURRAY’S NEWEST BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, 66. 


SUNSHINE AND HAAR. Some further 
Glimpses into Life at Barncraig. By Gaprie. Sztoun, Autho: of “ Barncraig.” 

“A second book from the author of ‘ Barncraig’ should convince those left 
unpersuaded by the earlier volume—if any such there be—that, a new writer has 
come among us with a notable gift of sympathy and insight into the hearts and 
lives of homely people.’’—Scotsman, 

“* Sunshine and Haar’ deserves, and will undoubtedly receive, an appreciative 
welcome from the reading public.”— Dundee ym 

“ The book bears the stamp of keen and trained power of observation, and & 
sense of locality and insight into local traits and character, and of skill in the use 
of local dialect as rare as they are delightful.”—Edinburgh Evening Despatch, 


Words and Music, crown 8vo, 9s. 


A SELECTION OF THE SONGS 


ps LADY DUFFERIN (Countess of Gifford). Set to Music by Herself and 
ers. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “SONGS, POEMS, AND VERSES.” 


Small crown 8vo, 6s, 


PROGRESSIVE REVELATION ; or, 


Through Nature to God. By E. M, Camuarp, Author of “Electricity,” 
“*The Invisible Powers of Nature,” &. 





Crown 8vo, &s. 


A HISTORY OF RELIGION. A 


Sketch of Primitive Religious Beliefs and Prac'ices, and of the Origin and 
Character of the Great Systems. By ALLAN MENz1Es, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Oriticism in the University of St. Andrews. 


*,* This Work is sold both as a Library Book, and as one of the series of “ Univer- 
sity Extension Manuals,” edited by Prof. Kwiaut, of St. Andrews University, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 
THE ARMENIAN CRISIS IN TURKEY: 


the Massacre of 1894; its Antecedents and Significance, together with some 
of the factors which enter into the solution of this phase of the Eastern 
Question. By Frepericxk D. Greene, M.A. With 19 Illustrations and 
1 Map, crown 8vo, 200 pp., paper, 1s. 6d; cloth, 2s, 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 
Illustrated with numerous full-page Plates and Maps, crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 5s,; roxburgh, 6s, 
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